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A Self-Governing German 


OUTLINE OF 
By JAMES F. 


UNITED §S 
BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 


STATES PROPOSAL 


Delivered at a special meeting of Allied and German Officials, Stuttgart, Germany 


HAVE come to Germany to learn at first hand the 
problems involved in the reconstruction of Germany and 
to discuss with our representatives the views of the 

United States government as to some of the problems con- 

fronting us. 

We in the United States have given considerable time 
and attention to these problems because upon their proper 
solution will depend not only the future well-being of Ger- 
many, but the future well-being of Europe. 

We have learned, whether we like it or not, that we live 
in one world, from which we cannot isolate ourselves. We 
have learned that peace and well-being are indivisible and 
that our peace and well-being cannot be purchased at the 
price of peace or the well-being of any other country. 

| hope that the German people will never again make 
the mistake of believing that, because the American people 
are peace-loving, they will sit back hoping for peace if any 
nation uses force or the threat of force to acquire dominion 
over other people and other governments. 

In 1917 the United States was forced into the first world 
war. After that war we refused to join the League of Na- 
tions. We thought we could stay out of Europe’s wars and 
we lost interest in the affairs of Europe. That did not keep 
us from being forced into a second world war. 

We will not again make that mistake. We intend to 
continue our interest in the affairs of Europe and of the 
world. We have helped to organize the United Nations. 
Ve believe it will stop aggressor nations from starting wars. 
Because we believe it, we intend to support the United Na- 
organization with all the power and resources we 
possess. 

The American people want peace. 
ceased talk of a hard 


tions 


They have long since 
a soft peace for Germany. This 


never has been the real issue. What we want is a lasting 
peace. We will oppose soft measures which invite breaking 
of the peace. 

In agreeing at Potsdam that Germany should be dis- 
armed and demilitarized, and in proposing that the four 
major powers should by treaty jointly undertake to see that 
Germany is kept disarmed and demilitarized for a generation, 
the United States is not unmindful of the responsibility 
resting upon it and its major allies to maintain and enforce 
peace under the law. 

Freedom from militarism will give the German people 
the opportunity, if they will but seize it, to apply their great 
energies and abilities to the works of peace. It will give 
them the opportunity to show themselves worthy of the 
respect and friendship of peace-loving nations and, in time, 
to take an honorable place among members of the United 
Nations. 

Nor 

It is not in the interest of the German people or in the 
interest of world peace that Germany should become a pawn 
or a partner in a military struggle for power between the 
East and the West. 

German militarism and Nazism have devastated twice in 
our generation the lands of German neighbors. It is fair 
and just that Germany should do her part to repair that 
devastation. Most of the victims of Nazi aggression were 
before the war less well off than the Germans. They should 
not be expected by Germany to bear, unaided, the major 
costs of Nazi aggression. 

The United States, therefore, is prepared to carry out 
fully the principles outlined in the Potsdam agreement on 
demilitarization and reparations. However, there should 
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be changes in the levels of industry agreed to by the Allied 
Control Commission if Germany is not to be administered 
as an economic unit as the Potsdam agreement contemplates 
and requires. 

The basis of the Potsdam agreement was that, as part of 
a combined program of demilitarization and reparations, 
Germany’s war potential should be reduced by elimination 
and removal of her war industries and the reduction and 
removal of heavy industrial plants. It was contemplated this 
should be done to the point that Germany would be left 
with levels of industry capable of maintaining in Germany 
average European living standards without assistance from 
other countries. 
REPARATIONS 


The plants so to be removed were to be delivered as 
reparations to the Allies. The plants to be removed from 
the Soviet zone would go to the Soviet Union and Poland, 
and the plants to be removed from the Western zones would 
go in part to the Soviet Union, but in the main to the 
Western Allies. Provision was also made for the distribu- 
tion of Germany’s foreign assets among the Allies. 

After considerable discussion the Allies agreed upon 
levels to which the principal German industries should be 
reduced to carry out the Potsdam agreement. These levels 
were agreed to upon the assumption that the indigenous re- 
sources of Germany were to be available for distribution on 
an equitable basis for all Germans in Germany and that 
products not necessary for use in Germany would be avail- 
able for export in order to pay for necessary imports. 

In fixing the levels of industry no allowance was made 
for reparations from current production. Reparations from 
current production would be wholly incompatible with the 
levels of industry now established under the Potsdam 
agreement. 

Obviously, higher levels of industry would have had to 
be fixed if reparations from current production were con- 
templated. The levels of industry fixed are only sufficient 
to enable the German people to become self-supporting and 
to maintain living standards approximating the average 
European living conditions. 


Must SHARE HaArDsHIPS 


That principle involved serious hardships for the German 
people, but it only requires them to share the hardships which 
Nazi aggression imposed on the average European. 

The German people were not denied, however, the pos- 
sibility of improving their lot by hard work over the years. 

Industrial growth and progress were not denied them. 
Being obliged to start again like the people of other dev- 
astated countries with a peace-time economy not able to 
provide them more than the average European standard, the 
German people were not to be denied the right to use such 
savings, as they might be able to accumulate by hard work 
and frugal living, to build up their industries for peaceful 
purposes. 

That was the principle of reparations we agreed to at 
Potsdam. And the United States will not agree to the taking 
from Germany of greater reparations than was provided by 
the Potsdam agreement. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam agreement has, however, 
been obstructed by the failure of the Allied Control Council 
to take the necessary steps to enable the German economy 
to function as an economic unit. Essential central German 
administrative departments have not been established, al- 
though they are expressly required by the Potsdam agreement. 


BALANCED Economy Not ACHIEVED 


The equitable distribution of essential commodities be- 
tween the several zones, so as to produce a balanced econ- 


omy throughout Germany and reduce the need for imports, 
has not been arranged, although that, too, is expressly re- 
quired by the Potsdam agreement. , 

The working out of a balanced economy throughout Ger- 
many to provide the necessary means to pay for approved 
imports has not been accomplished, although that, too, is 
expressly required by the Potsdam agreement. 

The United States is firmly of the belief that Germany 
should be administered as an economic unit, and that zonal 
barriers should be completely obliterated so far as the eco- 
nomic life and activity in Germany are concerned, 

The conditions which now exist in Germany make it im- 
possible for industrial production to reach the levels which 
the occupying powers agreed were essential for a minimum 
German peace-time economy. Obviously, if the agreed levels 
of industry are to be reached, we cannot continue to restrict 
the free exchange of commodities, persons and ideas through- 
out Germany. The barriers between the four zones of Ger- 
many are far more difficult to surmount than those between 
normal independent states. 

The time has come when the zonal boundaries should be 
regarded as defining only the areas to be occupied for secur- 
ity purposes by the armed forces of the occupying powers 
and not as self-contained economic or political units. 


AMERICAN Po .icy 


That was the course of development envisaged by the 
Potsdam agreement, and that is the course of development 
which the American government intends to follow to the 
full limit of its authority. It has formally announced that 
it is its intention to unify the economy of its own zone with 
any or all of the other zones willing to participate in the 
unification. 

So far only the British government has agreed to let its 
zone participate. We deeply appreciate their co-operation. 
Of course, this policy of unification is not intended to ex- 
clude the governments not now willing to join. The unifi- 
cation will be open to them at any time they wish to join. 

We favor the economic unification of Germany. If com- 
plete unification cannot be secured, we shall do everything 
in our power to secure the maximum possible unification. 

Important as economic unification is for the recovery of 
Germany and of Europe, the German people must recognize 
that the basic cause of their suffering and distress is the war 
which the Nazi dictatorship brought upon the world. 

But just because suffering and distress in Gerinany is in- 
evitable, the American government is unwilling to accept 
responsibility for the needless aggravation of economic dis- 
tress that is caused by the failure of the Allied Control 
Council to agree to give the German people a chance to 
solve some of their most urgent economic problems. 

So far as many vital questions are concerned, the Control 
Council is neither governing Germany nor allowing Ger- 
many to govern itself. 


INFLATION 


A common financial policy is essential for the successful 
rehabilitation of Germany. Runaway inflation accompanied 
by economic paralysis is almost certain to develop unless there 
is a common financial policy directed to the control of in- 
flation. A program of drastic fiscal reform to reduce cur- 
rency and monetary claims, to revise the debt structure and 
to place Germany on a sound financial basis is urgently 
required. 

The United States has worked hard to develop such a 
program, but fully co-ordinated measures must be accepted 
and applied uniformly to all zones if ruinous inflation is to 
be prevented. A central agency of finance is obviously nec- 
essary to carry out any such program effectively. , 
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[t is also essential that transportation, communications 
ind postal services should be organized throughout Germany 
without regard to zona! barriers. The nation-wide organi- 
zation of these public services was contemplated by the Pots- 
dam agreement. “‘I'welve months have passed and nothing 
has been done. 

Germany needs all the food she can produce. Before the 
war she could not produce enough food for her population. 
‘The area of Germany has been reduced. The population in 
Silesia, for instance, has been forced back into a restricted 
Germany. Armies of occupation and displaced persons in- 
crease demands while the lack of farm machinery and fer- 
tilizer reduces supplies. To secure the .greatest possible 
production of food and most effective use and distribution 
ot food that can be produced a central administrative de- 
partment for agriculture should be set up and allowed to 
tunction without delay. 

‘TrapE AGENCY 

Similarly, there is urgent need for the setting up of a cen- 
tral German administrative agency for industry and foreign 
trade. While German’ must be prepared to share her coal 
ind steel with the liberated countries of Europe dependent 
upon these supplies, Germany must be enabled to use her 
kill and her energies to increase her industrial production 
ind to organize the most effective use of her raw materials. 

(Jermany must be given a chance to export goods in order 
to import enough to make her economy self-sustaining. Ger- 
nany is a part of Europe, and recovery in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in the adjoining states, will be slow indeed if Ger- 
many, with her great resources of iron and coal, is turned 
into a poor house. 

When the ruthless Nazi dictatorship was forced to sur- 
render unconditionally there was no German government 
with which the Allies could deal. The Allies had tempo- 
rarily to take over the responsibilities of the battered Ger- 
man state, which the Nazi dictatorship had cut off from 
any genuine accountability to the German people. The 
Allies could not leave the leaders or minions of Nazism in 
key positions, ready to reassert their evil influence at first 
opportunity. They had to go. 

But it never was the intention of the American govern- 
ment to deny to the German people the right to manage 
their own internal affairs as soon as they were able to do 
so in a democratic way, with genuine respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The Potsdam agreement, concluded only a few months 
after the surrender, bound the occupying powers to restore 
local self-government and to introduce elective and repre- 
sentative principles into the regional, provincial and state 
administrations as rapidly as was consistent with military 
security and the purposes of the military occupation. 

Purposes OF OccuPATION 

The principal purposes of the military occupation were 
and are to demilitarize and denazify Germany, but not to 
raise artificial barriers to the efforts of the German people 
to resume their peace-time economic life. 

The Nazi war criminals were to be punished for the 
suffering they brought to the world. The policy of repara- 
tions and industrial disarmament prescribed in the Potsdam 
agreement was to be carried out. But the purpose of the 
occupation did not contemplate a prolonged alien dictator- 
ship of Germany's peace-time economy or a prolonged alien 
dictatorship of Germany’s internal political life. The Pots- 
dam agreemént expressly bound the occupying powers to 
start building a political democracy from the ground up. 

The Potsdam agreement did not provide that there should 


never be a central German government. It merely provided 
that, for the time being, there should be no central German 
government. Certainly this only meant that no central 
German government should be established until some sort 
of democracy was rooted in the soul of Germany and some 
sense of local responsibility developed. 

The Potsdam agreement wisely provided that administra- 
tion of the affairs of Germany should be directed toward 
decentralization of the political structure and the develop- 
ment of local responsibility. This was not intended to pre- 
vent progress toward a central government with the powers 
necessary to deal with matters which would be dealt with 
on a nation-wide basis. But it was intended to prevent es- 
tablishment of a strong central government dominating the 
German people instead of being responsible to their demo- 
cratic will. 

It is the view of the American government that the Ger- 
man people throughout Germany, under proper safeguards, 
should now be given the primary responsibility for the run- 
ning of their own affairs. More than a year has passed since 
hostilities ceased. The millions of German people should 
not be forced to live in doubt as to their fate. It is the view 
of the American government that the Allies should, with- 
out delay, make clear to the German people the essential 
terms of the peace settlement which they expect the German 
people to accept and observe. It is our view that the Ger- 
man people should now be permitted and helped to make 
the necessary preparations for setting up of a democratic 
German government which can accept and observe these 
rules. 


“Lay Down RULEs” 


From now on thoughtful people of the world will judge 
Allied action in Germany not by Allied promises but by 
Allied performances. The American government has sup- 
ported and will continue to support the necessary measures 
to denazify and demilitarize Germany, but it does not follow 
that large armies of alien soldiers or alien bureaucrats, how- 
ever well motivated and disciplined, are, in the long run, 
the most reliable guardians of another country’s democracy. 

All that the Allied governments can and should do is to 
lay down the rules under which Germany can govern itself. 
The Allied occupation forces should be limited to the num- 
ber sufficient to see that these rules are obeyed. 

But the question for us will be: What force is needed to 
make certain that Germany does not rearm as it did after 
the first world war? Our proposal for a treaty with the 
major powers to enforce for twenty-five or even forty years 
the demilitarization plan finally agreed upon in the peace 
settlement would have made possible a smaller army of oc- 
cupation. For enforcement we could rely more upon a force 
of trained inspectors and less upon infantry. 


ENFORCEMENT 


For instance, if an automobile factory, in violation of the 
treaty, converted its machinery to the production of weapons 
of war, inspectors would report it to the Allied Control 
Council. They would call upon the German government 
to stop production and punish the offender. If the German 
government failed to comply, then the Allied nations would 
take steps to enforce compliance by the German government. 
Our proposal for the treaty was not agreed to. 

Security forces will probably have to remain in Germany 
for a long period. I want no misunderstanding. We will 
not shirk our duty. We are not withdrawing. As long as 
an occupation force is required in Germany the Army of the 
United States will be a part of that occupation force. 

The United States favors the early establishment of a 
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provisional German government for Germany. Progress has 
been made in the American zone in developing local and 
state self-government in Germany, and the American gov- 
ernment believes similar progress is possible for all zones. 

It is the view of the American government that the pro- 
visional government should not be hand-picked by other 
governments, but should be a German National Council 
composed of democratically responsible minister-presidents 
or other.chief officials of the several states or provinces which 
have been established in each of the four zones. 

Subject to the reserved authority of the Allied Control 
Council, the German National Council should be respon- 
sible for the proper functioning of central administrative 
agencies, which should have adequate power to assure the 
administration of Germany as an economic unit, as was 
contemplated by the Potsdam agreement. 


The German National Council should also be charged 
with the preparation of the draft of a federal constitution 
for Germany which, among other things, should ensure the 
democratic character of the new Germany and human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of all its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by the Allied Control Coun- 
cil the proposed constitution should be submitted to an 
elected convention for final drafting and then submitted to 
the German people for ratification. 


No SATELLITE 


While we shall insist that Germany observe the principles 
of peace, good neighborliness and humanity, we do not want 
Germany to become the satellite of any power or to live 
under a dictatorship, foreign or domestic. The American 
people hope to see peaceful, democratic Germans become and 
remain free and independent. 

Austria has already been recognized as a free and inde- 
pendent country. Her temporary forced union with Ger- 
many was not a happy event for either country, and the 
United States is convinced that it is in the interest of both 
countries and the peace of Europe that they should pursue 
their separate ways. 

At Potsdam specific areas which were part of Germany 
were provisionally assigned to the Soviet Union and to 
Poland, subject to the final decisions of the peace confer- 
ence. At that time these areas were being held by Soviet 
and Polish armies. We were told that Germans in large 
numbers were fleeing from these areas, and that it would, 
in fact, because of the feelings aroused by the war, be diffi- 
cult to reorganize the economic life of these areas if they 
were not administered as integral parts, in the one case, of 
the Soviet Union and, in the other, of Poland. 

AGREEMENT STANDS 

The heads of government agreed to support at the peace 
settlement a proposal of the Soviet government concerning 
the ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union of the City of 
Koenigsberg and areas adjacent to it. Unless the Soviet gov- 
ernment changes its views on the subject, we will certainly 
stand by our agreement. 

With regard to Silesia and other eastern German areas, 
the assignment to Poland by Russia for administrative pur- 
poses had taken place before the Potsdatn meeting. The 
heads of government agreed that, pending the final deter- 
mination of Poland’s western frontier, Silesia and other 
eastern German areas should be under the administration of 
the Polish state, and for such purposes should not be con- 
sidered as a part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Ger- 
many. However, as the protocol of the Potsdam conference 
makes clear, the heads of government did not agree to sup- 


port at the peace settlement the cessation of any particular 
area, 


The Soviets and the Poles suffered greatly at the hands of 
Hitler’s invading armies. As a result of the agreement at 
Yalta, Poland ceded to the Soviet Union territory east of 
the Curzon line. Because of this, Poland asked for revision 
of her northern and western frontiers. The United States 
will support revision of these frontiers in Poland’s favor. 
However, the extent of the area to be ceded to Poland must 
be determined when the final settlement is agreed upon. 


SAAR FOR FRANCE 


The United States does not feel that it can deny to 
France, which has been invaded three times by Germany in 
seventy years, its claim to the Saar territory, whose economy 
has long been closely linked with France. Of course, if the 
Saar territory is integrated with France, she should read- 
just her reparation claims against Germany. 

Except as here indicated, the United States will not sup- 
port encroachment on territory which is indisputably Ger- 
man or any division of Germany which is not genuinely 
desired by the people concerned. So far as the United States 
is aware, the people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland desire 
to remain united with the rest of Germany. And the United 
States will not oppose their desire. 


While the people of the Ruhr were the last to succumb 
to Nazism, without the resources of the Ruhr Nazism could 
never have threatened the world. Never again must those 
resources be used for destructive purposes. They must be 
used to rebuild a free, peaceful Germany and a free, peace- 
ful Europe. 

The United States will favor such control over the whole 
of Germany, including the Ruhr and the Rhineland, as may 
be necessary for security purposes. It will help to enforce 
those controls. But it will not favor any controls that 
would subject the Ruhr and the Rhineland to the political 
domination or manipulation of outside powers. 


The German people are now fleeing the devastating effects 
of the war which Hitler and his minions brought upon the 
world. Other people felt those devastating effects long be- 
fore they were brought home to the German people. 


The German people must realize that it was Hitler and 
his minions who tortured and exterminated innocent men, 
women and children and sought, with German arms, to dom- 
inate and degrade the world. It was the massed, angered 
forces of humanity which had to fight their way into Ger- 
many to give the world the hope of freedom and peace. 

The American people, who fought for freedom, have no 
desire to enslave the German people. The freedom Ameri- 
cans believe in and fought for is freedom which must be 
shared with all willing to respect the freedom of others. 

The United States has returned to Germany practically 
all prisoners of war that were in the United States. We 
are taking prompt steps to return German prisoners of war 
in our custody in other parts of the world. 

The United States cannot relieve Germany from the hard- 
ships inflicted upon her which the war leaders started. But 
the United States has no desire to increase those hardships 
or to deny the German people an opportunity to work their 
way out of those hardships so long as they respect hutnan 
freedom and cling to the paths of peace. 


The American people want to return the government of 
Germany to the German people. The American people want 
to help the German people to win their way back to an 
honorable place among the free and peace-loving nations 
of the world. 
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Trial of Axis War Criminals 


THE CRIMES OF THE NAZI REGIME 
By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Assoctate Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. 8S. 
and U. §. Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality 
Delivered before the International Military Tribunal, Nurnberg, Germany, July 26, 1946 


R. Presdient and Members of the Tribunal: An 
advocate can be confronted with few more formi- 
4 dable tasks than to select his closing arguments 
where there is great disparity between his appropriate time 
and his available material. In eight months—a short time 
as state trials go—we have introduced evidence which em- 
braces as vast and varied a panorama of events as has ever 
heen compressed within the framework of a litigation. It 
it impossible in summation to do more than outline with 
bold strokes the vitals of this trial’s mad and melancholy 
record, which will live as the historical text of the twentieth 
century's shame and depravity. 

It is common to think of our own time as standing at the 
apex of civilization, from which the deficiencies of preced- 
ing ages may patronizingly be viewed in the light of what 
is assumed to be “progress”. The reality is that in the long 
perspective of history the present century will not hold an 
idmirable position, unless its second half is to redeem its 
first. ‘These two-score years in this twentieth century will 
be recorded in the book of years as one of the most bloody 
in all annals. “'wo world wars have left a legacy of dead 
which number more than all the armies engaged in any 
war that made ancient or medieval history. No half-century 
ever witnessed slaughter on such a scale, such cruelties and 
inhumanities, such wholesale deportations of peoples into 
slavery, such annihilations of minorities. The Terror of 
‘Torquemada pales before the Nazi Inquisition. These 
deeds are the overshadowing historical facts by which gen- 
erations to come will remember this decade. If we cannot 
eliminate the causes and prevent the repetition of these bar- 
baric events, it is not an irresponsible prophecy to say that 
this twentieth century may vet succeed in bringing the doom 
of civilization. 

Goaded by these facts, we have moved to redress the 
blight on the record of our era. The defendants complain 
that our pace is teo fast. In drawing the Charter of this 
‘Tribunal, we thought we were recording an accomplished 
advance in international law. But they say that we have 
outrun our times, that we have anticipated an advance what 
should be, but has not yet been, made. The agreement of 
Lendon, whether it originates or merely records, at all events 
marks a transition in international law which roughly cor- 
responds to that in the evolution of local law when men 
ceased to punish local crime by “hue and cry” and began 
to let reason and inquiry govern punishment. The society of 
nations has emerged from the primitive “hue and cry”, the 
law of “catch and kill”. It seeks to apply sanctions to en- 
force international law, but to guide their application by 
evidence, law, and reason instead of outcry. The defendants 
denounce the law under which their accovnting is asked. 
Their dislike for the law which condemns them is not or- 
iginal. It has been remarked before that— 

“No thief ere felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


I shall not labor the law of this case. The position of 
the United States was explained in my opening statement. 


My distinguished colleague, the Attorney General of Great 
Britain, will reply on behalf of all the Chief Prosecutors 
to the defendants’ legal attack. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, I shall rest upon the law of these crimes as laid 
down in the Charter. The defendants, who except for the 
Charter would have no right to be heard at all, now ask 
that the legal basis of this trial be nullified. This Tribunal, 
of course, is given no power to set aside or to modify the 
agreement between the four powers, to which 19 other na- 
tions have adhered. The terms of the Charter are conclu- 
sive upon every party to these proceedings. 

In interpreting the Charter, however, we should not over- 
look the unique and emergent character of this body as an 
International Military Tribunal. It is no part of the con- 
stitutional mechanism of internal justice of any of the 
signatory nations. Germany has unconditionally surrendered, 
but no peace treaty has been signed or agreed upon. The 
Allies are still technically in a state of war with Germany, 
although the enemy’s political and military institutions have 
collapsed. As a Military Tribunal, it is a continuation of 
the war effort of the Allied nations. As an International 
Tribunal, it is not bound by the procedural and substantive 
refinements of our respective judicial or constitutional sys- 
tems, nor will its rulings introduce precedents into any 
country’s internal system of civil justice. As an Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal, it rises above the provincial and 
transient and seeks guidance not only from international 
law but also from the basic principles of jurisprudence, 
which are assumptions of civilization and which long have 
found embodiment in the codes of all nations. 

Of one thing we may be sure. The future will never have 
to ask, with misgiving, “What could the Nazis have said 
in their favor?” History will know that whatever could 
be said they were allowed to say. They have been given 
the kind of a trial which they, in the days of their pomp 
and power, never gave to any man. 

But fairness is not weakness. The extraordinary fairness 
of these hearings is an attribute to our strength. The prose- 
cution’s case, at its close, seemed inherently unassailable be- 
cause it rested so heavily on German documents of unques- 
tioned authenticity. But it was the weeks upon weeks of 
pecking at this case by one after another of the defendants 
that has demonstrated its true strength. The fact is that 
the testimony of the defendants has removed any doubts of 
guilt which, because of the extraordinary nature and mag- 
nitude of these crimes, may have existed before they spoke. 
They have helped write their own judgment of condemnation. 

But justice in this case has nothing to do with some of 
the arguments put forth by the defendants or their counsel. 
We have not previously and we need not now discuss the 
merits of all their obscure and tortuous philosophy. We are 
not trying them for possession of obnoxious ideas. It is their 
right, if they choose to renounce the Hebraic heritage in 
the civilization of which Germany was once a part. Nor 
is it our affair that they repudiated the Hellenic influence 
as well. The intellecual bankruptcy and moral perversion 
of the Nazi regime might have been no concern of interna- 
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tional law had it not been utilized to goose-step the Herren- 
volk across international frontiers. It is not their thoughts, 
it is their overt acts which we charge to be crimes. Their 
creed and teachings are important only as evidence of motive, 
purpose, knowledge, and intent. 

We charge unlawful aggression, but we are not trying 
the motives, hopes, or frustrations which may have led Ger- 
many to resort to aggressive war as an instrument of policy. 
The law, unlike politics, does not concern itself with the 
good or evil in the status quo, nor with the merits of griev- 
ances against it. It merely requires that the status quo be 
not attacked by violent means and that policies be not ad- 
vanced by war. We may admit that overlapping ethnological 
and cultural groups, economic barriers, and conflicting na- 
tional ambitions created in the 1930’s, as they will continue 
to create, grave problems for Germany as well as for the 
other peoples of Europe. We may admit too that the world 
had failed to provide political or legal remedies which would 
be honorable and acceptable alternatives to war. We do not 
underwrite either the ethics or the wisdom of any country, 
including my own, in the face of these problems. But we 
do say that it is now, as it was for some time prior to 1939, 
illegal and criminal for Germany or any other nation to 
redress grievances or seek expansion by resort to aggressive 
war. 

Let me emphasize one cardinal point. The United States 
has no interest which would be advanced by the conviction 
of any. defendant if we have not proved him guilty on at 
least one of the counts charged against him in the Indict- 
ment. Any result that the calm and critical judgment of 
posterity would pronounce unjust would not be a victory for 
any of the countries associated in this prosecution. But in 
summation we now have before us the tested evidences of 
criminality and have heard the flimsy excuses and paltry 
evasions of the defendants. The suspended judgment with 
which we opened this case is no longer appropriate. The 
time has come for final judgment, and if the case I present 
seems hard and uncompromising it is because the evidence 
makes it so. 

I perhaps can do no better service than to try to lift this 
case out of the morass of detail with which the record is 
full and put before you only the bold outlines of a case that 
is impressive in its simplicity. True, its thousands of docu- 
ments and more thousands of pages of testimony deal with 
an epoch and cover a continent, and touch almost every 
branch of human endeavor. They illuminate specialties, 
such as diplomacy, naval development and warfare, land 
warfare, the genesis of air warfare, the politics of the Nazi 
rise to power, the finance and economics of totalitarian war, 
sociology, penology, mass psychology, and mass pathology. 
I must leave it to experts to comb the evidence and write 
volumes on their specialties, while I picture in broad strokes 
the offenses whose acceptance as lawful would threaten the 
continuity of civilization. I must, as Kipling put it, “splash 
at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet’s hair’’. 

The strength of the case against these defendants under 
the conspiracy count, which it is the duty of the United 
States to argue, is in its simplicity. It involves but three 
ultimate inquiries: First, have the acts defined by the Char- 
ter as crimes been committed; second, were they committed 
pursuant to a common plan or conspiracy; third, are these 
defendants among those who are criminally responsible ? 

The charge requires examination of a criminal policy, not 
of a multitude of isolated, unplanned, or disputed crimes. 
The substantive crimes upon which we rely, either as goals 
of a common plan or as means for its accomplishment, are 
admitted. The pillars which uphold the conspiracy charge 
may be found in five groups of overt acts, whose character 


and magnitude are important considerations in appraising 
the proof of conspiracy. 
* * . 

WakrFARE IN DisREGARD OF INTERNATIONAL Law’ 

It is unnecessary to labor this point on the facts. Goring 
asserts that the Rules of Land Warfare were obsolete, that 
no nation could fight a total war within their limits. He 
testified that the Nazis would have denounced the conven- 
tions to which Germany was a party, but that General Jodl 
wanted captured German soldiers to continue to benefit 
from their observance by the Allies. 

It was, however, against the Soviet people and Soviet 
prisoners that Teutonic fury knew no bounds, in spite of a 
warning by Admiral Canaris that the treatment was in 
violation of international law. 

We need not, therefore, for purposes of the Conspiracy 
count, recite the revolting details of starving, beating, mur- 
dering, freezing, and mass extermination admittedly used 
against the eastern soldiery. Also, we may take as established 
or admitted that lawless conduct such as shooting British 
and American airmen, mistreatment of western prisoners of 
war, forcing French prisoners of war into German war- 
work, and other deliberate violations of the Hague and Ge- 
neva conventions did occur, and in obedience to highest 
levels of authority. 

* * * 

A glance over the dock will show that, despite quarrels 
among themselves, each defendant played a part which fitted 
in with every other, and that all advanced the common 
plan. It contradicts experience that men of such diverse back- 
grounds and talents should so forward each other’s aims by 
coincidence. 

The large and varied role of Goring was half militarist 
and half gangster. He stuck a pudgy finger in every pie. 
He used his SA muscle-men to help bring the gang into 
power. In order to entrench that power he contrived to 
have the Reichstag burned, established the Gestapo, and 
created the concentration camps. He was equally adept at 
massacring opponents and at framing scandals to get rid of 
stubborn generals. He built up the Luftwaffe and hurled 
it at his defenseless neighbors. He was among the foremost 
in harrying the Jews out of the land. By mobilizing the 
total economic resources of Germany he made possible the 
waging of the war which he had taken a large part in plan- 
ning. He was, next to Hitler, the man who tied the activi- 
ties of all the defendants together in a common effort. 

The parts played by the other defendants, although less 
comprehensive and less spectacular than that of the Reichs- 
marshal, were nevertheless integral and necessary contribu- 
tions to the joint undertaking, without any one of which 
the success of the common enterprise would have been in 
jeopardy. There are many specific deeds of which these men 
have been proven guilty. No purpose would be served—nor 
indeed is time available—to review all the crimes which the 
evidence has charged up to their names. Nevertheless, in 
viewing the conspiracy as a whole and as an operating me- 
chanism it may be well to recall briefly the outstanding serv- 
ices which each of the men in the dock rendered to the 
common cause. 

The zealot Hess, before succumbing to wanderlust, was 
the engineer tending the party machinery, passing orders 
and propaganda down to the Leadership Corps, supervising 

1The other four groups of overt acts are: The Seizure of 
Power and Subjugation of Germany to a Police State; The Prepa- 
ration and Waging of Wars of Aggression: Enslavement and 
Plunder of Populations in Occupied Countries; and Persecution 
and Extermination of Jews and Christians. 
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every aspect of party activities, and maintaining the organ- 
ization as a loyal and ready instrument of power. When 
apprehensions abroad theatened the success of the Nazi 
scheme for conquest, it was the duplicitous Ribbentrop, t 2 
salesman of deception, who was detailed to pour wine on 
the troubled waters of suspicion by preaching the gospel of 
limited and peaceful intentions. Keitel, weak and willing 
tool, delivered the armed forces, the instrument of aggres- 
sion, over to the party and directed them in executing its 
felonious designs. 

Kaltenbrunner, the grand inquisitor, took up the bloody 
mantie of Heydrich to stifle opposition and terrorize com- 
pliance, and buttressed the power of National Socialism on 
a foundation of guiltless corpses. It was Rosenberg, the 
intellectual high priest of the “master race’, who provided 
the doctrine of hatred which gave the impetus for the anni- 
hilation of Jewry, and put his infidel theories into practice 
against the eastern occupied territories. His wooly philosophy 
also added boredom to the long list of Nazi atrocities. The 
fanatical Frank, who solidified Nazi control by establishing 
the new order of authority without law, so that the will 
of the party was the only test of legality, proceeded to ex- 
port his lawlessness to Poland, which he governed with the 
lash of Caesar and whose population he reduced to sorrow- 
ing remnants. Frick, the ruthless organizer, helped the 
party to seize power, supervised the police agencies to insure 
that it stayed in power, and chained the economy of Bohemia 
and Moravia to the German war-machine. 

Streicher, the venomous vulgarian, manufactured and dis- 
tributed obscene racial libels which incited the populace to 
accept and assist the progressively savage operations of “race 
purification”. As Minister of Economics Funk accelerated the 
pace of rearmament, and as Reichsbank president banked 
tor the SS the gold teeth fillings of concentration-camp 
victims—probably the most ghoulish collateral in banking 
history. It was Schacht, the facade of starched respectability, 
who in the early days provided the window dressing, the 
bait for the hesitant, and whose wizardry later made it pos- 
sible for Hitler to finance the colossal rearmament program, 
and to do it secretly. 

Donitz, Hitler’s legatee of defeat, promoted the success 
of the Nazi aggressions by instructing his pack of submarine 
killers to conduct warfare at sea with the illegal ferocity 
of the jungle. Rider, the political admiral, stealthily built 
up the German Navy in defiance of the Versailles Treaty, 
and then put it to use in a series of aggressions which he 
had taken a large part in planning. Von Schirach, poisoner 
of a generation, initiated the German youth in Nazi doc- 
trine, trained them in legions for service in the SS and 
Wehrmacht, and delivered them up to the party as fanatic, 
unquestioning executors of its will. 

Sauckel, the greatest and cruelest slaver since the Phar- 
aohs of Egypt, produced desperately needed manpower by 
driving foreign peoples into the land of bondage on a scale 
unknown even in the ancient days of tyranny in the kingdom 
of the Nile. Jodl, betrayer of the traditions of his profession, 
led the Wehrmacht in violating its own code of military 
honor in order to carry out the barbarous aims of Nazi 
policy. Von Papen, pious agent of an infidel regime, held 
the stirrup while Hitler vaulted into the saddle, lubricated 
the Austrian annexation, and devoted his diplomatic cun- 
ning to the service of Nazi objectives abroad. 

Seyss-Inquart, spearhead of the Austrian fifth column, 
took over the government of his own country only to make 
a present of it to Hitler, and then, moving north, brought 
terror and oppression to the Netherlands and pillaged its 
economy for the benefit of the German Juggernaut. Von 
Neurath, the old-school diplomat, who cast the pearls of his 


experience before Nazis, guided Nazi diplomacy in the early 
years, soothed the fears of prospective victims, and as Reich 
Protector of Bohemia and Moravia strengthened the Ger- 
man position for the coming attack on Poland. Speer, as 
Minister of Armaments and War Production, joined in 
planning and executing the program to dragoon prisoners of 
war and foreign workers into German war industries, which 
waxed in output while the laborers waned in starvation. 
Fritzsche, radio propaganda chief, by manipulation of the 
truth goaded German public opinion into frenzied support 
of the regime and anesthetized the independent judgment of 
the population so that they did without question their mas- 
ters’ bidding. And Bormann, who has not accepted our in- 
vitation to this reunion, sat at the throttle of the vast and 
powerful engine of the party, guiding it in the ruthless ex- 
ecution of Nazi policies, from the scourging of the Christian 
church to the lynching of captive Allied airmen. 

The activities of all these defendants, despite their varied 
backgrounds and talents, were joined with the efforts of 
other conspirators not now in the dock, who played still 
other essential roles. They blend together into one consistent 
and militant pattern animated by a common objective to 
reshape the map of Europe by force of arms. Some of these 
defendants were ardent members of the Nazi movement from 
its birth. Others, less fanatical, joined the common enter- 
prise later, after successes had made participation attractive 
by the promise of rewards. This group of latter-day con- 
verts remedied a crucial defect in the ranks of the original 
true believers, for as Dr. Seimers has pointed out in his 
summation: 


‘“. . . There were no specialists among the National 
Socialists for the particular tasks. Most of the National 
Socialist collaborators did not previously follow a trade 
requiring technical education.” 


It was the fatal weakness of the early Nazi band that it 
lacked technical competence. It could not from among its 
own ranks make up a government capable of carrying out 
all the projects necessary to realize its aims. Therein lies 
the special crime and betrayal of men like Schacht and Von 
Neurath, Speer and Von Papen, Rader and Donitz, Keitel 
and Jodl. It is doubtful whether the Nazi master plan 
could have succeeded without their specialized intelligence 
which they so willingly put at its command. They did so 
with knowledge of its announced aims and methods, and 
continued their services after practice had confirmed the 
direction in which they were tending. Their superiority to 
the average run of Nazi mediocrity is not their excuse. It 
is their condemnation. 

The dominant fact which stands out from all the thou- 
sands of pages of the record of this trial is that the centra! 
crime of the whole group of Nazi crimes—the attack on the 
peace of the world—was clearly and deliberately planned. 
The beginning of these wars of aggression was not an un- 
prepared and spontaneous springing-to-arms by a population 
excited by some current indignation. A week before the 
invasion of Poland Hitler told his military commanders: 

“T shall give a propagandist cause for starting war— 
never mind whether it be plausible or not. The victor 
shall not be asked later on whether we told the truth or 
not. In starting and making a war, not the right is what 
matters, but victory.” 

The propagandist incident was duly provided by dressing 
concentration-camp inmates in Polish uniforms. in order to 
create the appearance of a Polish attack on a German fron- 
tier radio station. The plan to occupy Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg first appeared as early as August 1938 in 
connection with the plan for attack on Czechoslovakia. The 
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intention to attack became a program in May 1939, when 
Hitler told his commanders that— 


“The Dutch and Belgian air bases must be occupied 


by armed forces. 
ignored.” 


Declarations of neutrality must be 


Thus, the follow-up wars were planned before the first was 
launched. These were the most carefully plotted wars in 
all history. Scarcely a step in their terrifying succession and 
progress failed to move according to the master blueprint 
or the subsidiary schedules and timetables until long after 
the crimes of aggression were consummated. 

Nor were the war crimes and the crimes against humanity 
unplanned, isolated, or spontaneous offenses. Aside from our 
undeniable evidence of their plotting, it is sufficient to ask 
whether six million people could be separated from the pop- 
ulation of several nations on the basis of their blood and 
birth, could be destroyed and their bodies disposed of, ex- 
cept that the operation fitted into the general scheme of 
government. Could the enslavement of five millions of la- 
borers, their impressment into service, their transportation 
to Germany, their allocation to work where they would be 
most useful, their maintenance, if slow starvation can be 
called maintenance, and their guarding have been accom- 
plished if it did not fit into the common plan? Could hun- 
dreds of concentration camps located throughout Germany, 
built to accommodate hundreds of thousands of victims, and 
each requiring labor and materials for construction, man- 
power to operate and supervise, and close gearing into the 
economy—could such efforts have been expended under Ger- 
man autocracy if they had not suited the plan? Has the Teu- 
tonic passion for organization become famous for its tolera- 
tion of non-conforming activity? Each part of the plan 
fitted into every other. The slave-labor program meshed 
with the needs of industry and agriculture, and these in turn 
synchronized with the military machine. The elaborate 
propaganda apparatus geared with the program to dominate 
the people and incite them to a war their sons would have 
to fight. The armament industries were fed by the con- 
centration camps. The concentration camps were fed by the 
Gestapo. The Gestapo was fed by the spy system of the 
Nazi Party. Nothing was permitted under the Nazi iron 
rule that was not in accordance with the program. Every- 
thing of consequence that took place in this regimented soci- 
ety was but a manifestation of a premeditated and unfolding 
purpose to secure the Nazi state a place in the sun by cast- 
ing all others into darkness. 


DEFENSES AGAINST THE CHARGE OF 
CoMMON RESPONSIBILITY 


ComMMON 


The defendants meet this overwhelming case, some by 
admitting a limited responsibility, some by putting the blame 
on others, and some by taking the position, in effect, that 
while there have been enormous crimes there are no crim- 
inals. Time will not permit me to examine each individual 
and peculiar defense, but there are certain lines of defense 
common to so many cases that they deserve some con-, 
sideration. 

Counsel for many of the defendants seek to dismiss the 
conspiracy or common-planning charge on the ground that 
the pattern of the Nazi plan does not fit the concept of con- 
spiracy applicable in German law to the plotting of a high- 
way robbery or a burglary. Their concept of conspiracy is 
in the terms of a stealthy meeting in the dead of night, in 
a secluded hideout, in which a group of felons plot every 
detail of a specific crime. The Charter forestalls resort to 
such parochial and narrow concepts of conspiracy taken from 
local law by using the additional and non-technical term 








common plan. Omitting entirely the alternative term of 
conspiracy, the Charter reads that “Leaders, organizers, in- 
stigators and accomplices participating in the formulation or 
execution of a common plan . . . to commit” any of the 
described crimes ‘“‘are responsible for all acts performed by 
any persons in execution of such plan.” 

The Charter concept of a common plan really represents 
the conspiracy principle in an international context. A com- 
mon plan or conspiracy to seize the machinery of a state, 
to commit crimes against the peace of the world, to blot a 
race out of existence, to enslave millions, and to subjugate 
and loot whole nations cannot be thought of in the same 
terms as the plotting of petty crimes, although the same 
underlying principles are applicable. Little gangsters may 
plan which will carry a pistol and which a stiletto, who will 
approach a victim from the front and who from behind, 
and where they will waylay him. But in planning a war 
the pistol becomes a Wehrmacht, the stiletto a Luftwaffe. 
Where to strike is not a choice of dark alleys but a matter 
of world geography. The operation involves the manipula- 
tion of public opinion, the law of the state, the police power, 
industry, and finance. The baits and bluffs must be trans- 
lated into a nation’s foreign policy. Likewise, the degree 
of stealth which points to a guilty purpose in a conspiracy 
will depend upon its object. The clandestine preparations 
of a state against international society, although comouflaged 
to those abroad, might be quite open and notorious among its 
own people. But stealth is not an essential ingredient ot 


‘such planning. Parts of the common plan may be proclaimed 


from the housetops, as anti-Semitism was, and parts of it 
kept under cover, as rearmament for a long time war. It 
is a matter of strategy how much of the preparation shall 
be made public, as was Goring’s announcement in 1935 of 
the creation of an air force, and how much shall be kept 
covert, as in the case of the Nazis’ use of shovels to teach 
“labor corps” the manual of arms. The forms of this grand 
type of conspiracy are amorphous, the means are opportun- 
istic, and neither can divert the law from getting at the 
substance of things. 

The defendants contend, however, that there could be no 
conspiracy involving aggressive war because (1) none of the 
Nazis wanted war; (2) rearmament was only intended to 
provide the strength to make Germany’s voice heard in the 
family of nations; and (3) the wars were not in fact ag- 
gressive wars but were defensive against a “ Bolshevik menace.” 

When we analyze the argument that the Nazis did not 
want war it comes down, in substance, to this: ““The record 
looks bad indeed—objectively—but when you consider the 
state of my mind—subjectively I hated war. I knew the 
horrors of war. I wanted peace.” I am not so sure of this. 
I am even less willing to accept Goring’s description of the 
General Staff as pacifist. However, it will not injure our 
case to admit that as an abstract proposition none of these 
defendants liked war. But they wanted things which they 
knew they could not get without war. They wanted their 
neighbors’ lands and goods. Their philosophy seems to be 
that, if the neighbors would not acquiesce, then they are 
the aggressors and are to blame for the war. The fact is, 
however, that war never became terrible to the Nazi until 
it came home to them, until it exposed their deceptive as- 
surances to the German people that German cities. like the 
ruined one in which we meet, would be invulnerable. From 
then on war was terrible. 

But again the defendants claim, “To be sure we were 
building guns. But not to shoot. They were only to give 
us weight in negotiating.” At its best this argument amounts 
to a contention that the military forces were intended for 
blackmail, not for battle. The threat of military invasion 
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which forced the Austrian Anschluss, the threats which pre- 
eded Munich, and Goring’s threat to bomb the beautiful 
city of Prague if the President of Czechoslovakia did not 
consent to the Protectorate are examples of what the defend- 
ants have in mind when they talk of arming to back nego- 
tration. 

But from the very nature of German demands, the day 
was bound to come when some country would refuse to buy 
its peace, would refuse to pay Danegeld— 

‘For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost.” 


did these defendants then intend to withdraw German 
demands, or was Germany to enforce them and manipulate 
propaganda so as to place the blame for the war on the na- 
tion so unreasonable as to resist? Events have answered that 
question, and documents such as Admiral Carl’s memo- 
randum, earlier quoted, leave no doubt that the events oc- 
curred as anticipated. 

But some of the defendants argue that the wars were not 
aggressive and were only intended to protect Germany 
ayvainst some eventual danger from the “menace of Com- 
munism,’’ which was something of an obsession with many 
Nazis. 

\t the outset this argument of self-defense fails because 
it completely ignores this damning combination of facts 
clearly established in the record: first, the enormous and 
rapid German preparations for war; second, the repeatedly 
ivowed intentions of the German leaders to attack, which 
| have previously cited; and, third, the fact that a series of 
wars occurred in which German forces struck the first blows, 
without warning, across the borders of other nations. 

i-ven if it could be shown—which it cannot be—that the 
Russian war was really defensive, such is demonstrably not 
the case with those wars which preceded it. 

it may also be pointed out that even those who would 
have you believe that Germany was menaced by Communism 
also compete with each other in describing their opposition 
to the disastrous Russian venture. Is it reasonable that they 
would have opposed that war if it were undertaking in 
rood-faith self-defense ? 

The frivolous character of the self-defense theory on the 
tacts it is sought to compensate, as advocates often do, by 
resort to a theory of law. Dr. Jahrreiss, in his scholarly 
argument for the defense, rightly points out that no treaty 
provision and no principle of law denied Germany, as a sov- 
ereign nation, the right of self-defense. He follows with the 
assertion, for which there is authority in classic international 
law, that— 


. every state is alone judge of whether in a given 
case it is waging a war of self-defense.” 


lt is not necessary to examine the validity of an abstract 
principle which does not apply to the facts of our case. I do 
not doubt that if a nation arrived at a judgment that it must 
resort to war in self-defense, because of conditions afford- 
ing reasonable grounds for such an honest judgment, any 
tribunal would accord it great and perhaps conclusive weight, 
even if later events proved that judgment mistaken. 

But the facts in this case call for no such deference to 
honest judgment because no such judgment was even pre- 
tended, much less honestly made. 

In all the documents which disclose the planning and ra- 
tionalization of these attacks, not one sentence has been or 
can be cited to show a good-faith fear of attack. It may be 
that statesmen of other nations lacked the courage forth- 
rightly and fully to disarm. Perhaps they suspected the secret 
rearmament of Germany. But if they hesitated to abandon 
arms they did not hesitate to neglect them. Germany well 


knew that her former enemies had allowed their armaments 
to fall into decay, so little did they contemplate another war. 
Germany faced a Europe that not only was unwilling to 
attack but was too weak and pacifist even adequately to de- 
fend, and went to the very verge of dishonor, if not beyond, 
to buy its peace. The minutes we have shown you of the 
Nazis’ secret conclaves identify no potential attacker. They 
bristle with the spirit of aggression and not of defense. They 
contemplate always territorial expansion, not the mainte- 
nance of territorial integrity. 

Minister of War von Blomberg, in his 1937 directive 
prescribing general principles for the preparation for war 
of the armed forces, has given the lie to these feeble claims 
of self-defense. He stated at that time: 


“The general political situation justifies the supposition 
that Germany need not consider an attack on any side. 
Grounds for this are, in addition to the lack of desire for 
war in almost all nations, particularly the Western Pow- 
ers, the deficiencies in the preparadness for war in a num- 
ber of states and of Russia in particular.” 


Nevertheless, he recommended— 


“‘a continuous preparadness for war in order to (a) 
counterattack at any time, and (5) to enable the military 
exploitation of politically favorable opportunities should 
they occur.” 


lf these defendants may now cynically plead self-defense, 
although no good-faith need of self-defense was asserted or 
contemplated by any responsible leader at the time, it reduces 
non-aggression treaties to a legal absurdity. They become 
only additional instruments of deception in the hands of 
the aggressor and traps for well-meaning nations. If there 
be in non-aggression pacts an implied condition that each 
nation may make a bona fide judgment as to the necessity 
for self-defense against imminent threatened attack, they 
certainly cannot be invoked to shelter those who never made 
any such judgment at all. 


In opening this case I ventured to predict that there would 
be no serious denial that the crimes charged were com- 
mitted, and that the issue would concern the responsibility 
of particular defendants. The defendants have fulfilled that 
prophecy. Generally, they do not deny that these things 
happened, but it is contended that they “just happened” ; and 
that they were not the result of a common plan or con- 
spiracy. 

One of the chief reasons the defendants say there was no 
conspiracy is the argument that conspiracy was impossible 
with a dictator. The argument runs that they all had to 
obey Hitler’s orders, which had the force of law in the 
German state, and hence obedience cannot be made the basis 
of a criminal charge. In this way it is explained that while 
there have been wholesale killings, there have been no 
murderers. 


This argument is an effort to evade article 8 of the Char- 
ter, which provides that the order of the government or 
of a superior shall not free a defendant from responsibility 
but can only be considered in mitigation. This provision of 
the Charter corresponds with the justice and with the re- 
alities of the situation, as indicated in defendant Speer’s 
description of what he considered to be the common respon- 
sibility of the leaders of the German nation: 


ae 


. with reference to utterly decisive matters, there 
is total responsibility. There must be total responsibility 
insofar as a person is one of the leaders, because who else 
could assume responsibility for the development of events, 
if not the immediate associates who work with and around 
the head of the state?” 
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And again he told the Tribunal: 


‘ . it is impossible after the catastrophe to evade this 
total responsibility. If the war had been won, the leaders 
would also have assumed total responsibility.” 


Like much of defense counsel’s abstract arguments, the 
contention that the absolute power of Hitler precluded a 
conspiracy crumbles in face of the facts of record. ‘The 
Fuhrerprinzip of absolutism was itself a part of the com- 
mon plan, as Goring has pointed out. The defendants may 
have become slaves of a dictator, but he was their dictator. 
To make him such was, as Goring has testified, the object 
of the Nazi movement from the beginning. Every Nazi 
took this oath: 


“T pledge eternal allegiance to Adolf Hitler. I pledge 
unconditional obedience to him and the fiihrers appointed 
by him.” 

Moveover, they forced everybody else in their power to 
take it. This oath was illegal under German law, which 
made it criminal to become a member of an organization in 
which obedience to “unknown superiors or unconditional 
obedience to known superiors is pledged.’ These men de- 
stroyed free government in Germany and now plead to be 
excused from responsibility because they became slaves. “They 
are in the position of the fictional boy who murdered his 
father and mother and then pleaded for leniency because he 
was an orphan. 

What these men have overlooked is that Adolf Hitler’s 
acts are their acts. It was these men among millions of 
others, and it was these men leading millions of others, who 
built up Adolf Hitler and vested in his psychopathic per- 
sonality not only innumerable lesser decisions but the su- 
preme issue of war or peace. They intoxicated him with 
power and adulation. They fed his hates and aroused his 
fears. They put a loaded gun in his eager hands. It was 
left to Hitler to pull the trigger, and when he did they all 
at that time approved. His guilt stands admitted, by some 
defendants reluctantly, by some vindictively. But his guilt 
is the guilt of the whole dock, and of every man in it. 

But it is urged that these defendants could not be in 
agreement on a common plan or in a conspiracy because they 
were fighting among themselves or belonged to different 
factions or cliques. Of course, it is not necessary that men 
should agree on everything in order to agree on enough 
things to make them liable for a criminal conspiracy. Un- 
questionably there were conspiracies within the conspiracy, 
and intrigues and rivalries and battles for power. Schacht 
and Goring disagreed, but over which of them should con- 
trol the economy, not over whether the economy should be 
regimented for war. Goring claims to have departed from 
the plan because through Dahlerus he conducted some nego- 
tiations with men of influence in England just before the 
Polish war. But it is perfectly clear that this was not an 
effort to prevent aggression against Poland but to make that 
aggression successful and safe by obtaining English neutral- 
ity. Rosenberg and Goring may have had some differences 
as to how stolen art should be distributed but they had none 
about how it should be stolen. Jodl and Gobbels may have 
disagreed about whether to denounce the Geneva convention, 
but they never disagreed about violating it. And so it goes 
through the whole long and sordid story. Nowhere do we 
find an instance where any one of the defendants stood up 
against the rest and said, “This thing is wrong and I will 
not go along with it”. Wherever they differed, their differ- 
ences were as to method or disputes over jurisdiction, but 
always within the framework of the common plan. 

Some of the defendants also contend that in any event 
there was no conspiracy to commit war crimes or crimes 


against humanity because cabinet members never met with 
the military to plan these acts. But these crimes were only 
the inevitable and incidental results of the plan to commit 
the aggression for Lebensraum purposes. Hitler stated, at 
a conference with his commanders, that— 


“The main objective in Poland is the destruction of the 
. . . . ” 
enemy and not the reaching of a certain geographical line. 


F:ank picked up the tune and suggested that when their use- 
fulness was exhausted, 


“é 


. then, for all I care mincemeat can be made of 
the Poles and Ukrainians and all the others who run 
around here—it does not matter what happens.” 


Reichscommissar Koch in the Ukraine echoed the refrain: 


“T will draw the very last out of this country. I did 
not come to spread bliss.” 


This was Lebensraum on its seamy side. Could men of their 
practical intelligence expect to get neighbering lands free 
from the claims of their tenants without committing crimes 
against humanity? 

The last stand of each defendant is that even if there 
was a conspiracy he was not in it. It is therefore important 
in examining their attempts at avoidance of responsibility 
to know, first of all, just what it is that a conspiracy charge 
comprehends and punishes. 

In conspiracy we do not punish one man for another 
man’s crime. We seek to punish each for his own crime 
of joining a common criminal plan in which others also par- 
ticipated. The measure of the criminality of the plan and 
therefore of the guilt of each participant is, of course, the 
sum total of crimes committed by all in executing the plan. 
But the gist of the offense is participation in the formulation 
or execution of the plan. These are rules which every society 
has found necessary in order to reach men, like these defend- 
ants, who never get blood on their own hands but who lay 
plans that result in the shedding of blood. All over Ger- 
many today, in every zone of occupation, little men who 
carried out these criminal policies under orders are being 
convicted and punished. It would present a vast and unfor 
giveable caricature of justice if the men who planned these 
policies and directed those little men should escape all 
penalty. 

These men in this dock, on the face of the record, were 
not strangers to this program of crime, nor was their con- 
nection with it remote or obscure. We find them in the very 
heart of it. The positions they held show that we have 
chosen defendants of self-evident responsibility. They are 
the very top surviving authorities in their respective fields 
and in the Nazi state. No one lives, who at least until the 
very last moments of the war, outranked Goring in position, 
power, and influence. No soldier stood above Keitel and 
Jodl, and no sailor above Rader and Dénitz. Who can be 
responsible for the duplicitous diplomacy if not the Foreign 
Ministers, Von Neurath and Ribbentrop, and the diplomatic 
handy man, Von Papen? Who should be answerable for the 
oppressive administration of occupied countries if Gauleiters. 
Protectors, Governors, and Commissars such as Frank. 
Seyss-Inquart, Frick, Von Schirach, Von Neurath, and 
Rosenberg are not? Where shall we look for those who 
mobilized the economy for total war if we overlook Schacht, 
and Speer, and Funk? Who was the master of the great 
slaving enterprise if it was not Sauckel ?. Where shall we find 
the hand that ran the concentration camps if it is not the 
hand of Kaltenbrunner? And who whipped up the hates 
and fears of the public, and manipulated the party organiza- 
tions to incite these crimes, if not Hess, Von Schirach, 
Fritzsche, Bormann, and the unspeakable Julius Streicher ? 
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The. list of defendants is made up of men who played in- 
dispensable and reciprocal parts in this tragedy. The photo- 
graphs and films show them again and again together on 
important occasions. ‘The documents show them agreed on 
policies and on methods, and all working aggressively for 
the expansion of Germany by force of arms. 

Each of these men made a real contribution to the Nazi 
plan. Every man had a key part. Deprive the Nazi regime 
of the functions performed by a Schacht, a Sauckel, a Von 
Papen, or a Goring, and you have a different regime. Look 
down the rows of fallen men and picture them as the photo- 
graphic and documentary evidence shows them to have been 
in their days of power. Is there one whose work did not 
substantially advance the conspiracy along its bloody path 
towards its bloody goal? Can we assume that the great 
effort of these men’s lives was directed towards ends they 
never suspected ? 

To escape the implications of their positions and the in- 
terence of guilt from their activities, the defendants are al- 
most unanimous in one defense. ‘The refrain is heard time 
and again: these men were without authority, without knowl- 
edge, without influence, indeed without importance. Funk 
summed up the general self-abasement of the dock in his 
plaintive lament that— 


But | 


“I always, so to speak, came up to the door. 
was not permitted to enter.” 


In the testimony of each defendant, at some point there 
was reached the familiar blank wall: nobody knew anything 
about what was going on. Time after time we have heard 
the chorus from the dock: 

“T only heard about these things here for the first time.” 
‘These men saw no evil, spoke none, and none was uttered 
in their presence. ‘This claim might sound very plausible if 
made by one defendant. But when we put all their stories 
together, the impression which emerges of the Third Reich, 
which was to last a thousand years, is ludicrous. If we com- 
bine only the stories from the front bench, this is the ridi- 
culous composite picture of Hitler’s government that emerges. 
lt was composed of: 

A No. 2 man who knew nothing of the excesses of the 
Gestapo which he created, and never suspected the Jewish 
extermination program although he was the signer of over 
a score of decrees which instituted the persecutions of that 
race; 

\ No. 3 man who was merely an innocent middle-man 
transmitting Hitler’s orders without even reading them, like 
a postman or delivery boy; 

\ Foreign Minister who knew little of foreign affairs and 
nothing of foreign policy ; 

\ Field Marshal who issued orders to the armed forces 
but had no idea of the results they would have in practice ; 

A security chief who was of the impression that the polic- 
ing functions of his Gestapo and SD were somewhat on the 
order of directing trafic; 

A party philosopher who was interested in historical re- 
search and had no idea of the violence which his philosophy 
was inciting in the twentieth century; 

A Governor General of Poland who reigned but did not 
rule; 

A Gauleiter of Franconia whose occupation was to pour 
forth filthy writings about the Jews, but had no idea that 
anybody would read them; 

A Minister of the Interior who knew not even what 
went on in the interior of his own office, much less the in- 
terior of his own department, and nothing at all about the 
interior of Germany; 

A Reichsbank President who was totally ignorant of what 


went in and out of the vaults of his bank; 

And a Plenipotentiary for the War Economy who secretly 
marshaled the entire economy for armament, but had no idea 
it had anything to do with war. 

This may seem like a fantastic exaggeration, but this is 
what you would actually be obliged to conclude if you were 
to acquit these defendants. 

They do protest too much. They deny knowing what was 
common knowledge. They deny knowing plans and programs 
that were as public as Mein Kampf and the party program. 
They deny even knowing the contents of documents they 
received and acted upon. 

Nearly all the defendants take two or more conflicting 
positions. Let us illustrate the inconsistencies of their posi- 
tions by the record of one defendant—one who, if pressed, 
would himself concede that he is the most intelligent, hon- 
orable, and innocent man in the dock. That is Schacht. 
And this is the effect of his own testimony—but let us not 
forget that I recite it not against him alone, but because 
most of its self-contradictions are found in the testimony of 
several defendants: 

Schacht did not openly join the Nazi movement until it 
had won, nor openly desert it until it had lost. He admits 
that he never gave it public opposition, but asserts that he 
never gave it private loyalty. When we demand of him why 
he did not stop the criminal course of the regime in which he 
was a Minister, he says he had not a bit of influence. When 
we ask why he remained a member of the criminal regime, 
he tells us that by sticking on he expected to moderate its 
program. Like a Brahmin among Untouchables, he could 
not bear to mingle with the Nazis socially, but never could 
he afford to separate from them politically. Of all the Nazi 
aggressions by which he now claims to have been shocked, 
there is not one that he did not support before the world with 
the weight of his name and prestige. Having armed Hitler to 
blackmail a continent, his answer now is to blame England 
and France for yielding. 

Schacht always fought for his position in a regime he now 
affects to despise. He sometimes disagreed with his Nazi 
confederates about what was expedient in reaching their 
goal, but he never dissented from the goal itself. When he 
did break with them in the twilight of the regime, it was 
over tactics, not principles. From then on he never ceased to 
urge others to risk their positions and their necks to forward 
his plots, but never on any occasion did he hazard either of 
his own. He now boasts that he personally would have shot 
Hitler if he had had the opportunity, but the German news- 
reel shows that even after the fall of France, when he faced 
the living Hitler, he stepped out of line to grasp the hand 
he now claims to loath and hung upon the words of the man 
he now says he thought unworthy of belief. Schacht says he 
steadily “sabotaged” the Hitler government. Yet the most 
relentless secret service in the world never detected him doing 
the regime any harm until long after he knew the war to be 
lost and the Nazis doomed. Schacht, who dealt in hedges all 
his life, always kept himself in a position to claim that he 
was in either camp. The plea for him is as specious on analy- 
sis as it is persuasive on first sight. Schacht represents the 
most dangerous and reprehensible type of opportunism—that 
of the man of influential position who is ready to join a 
movement that he knows to be wrong because he thinks it 
is winning. 

These defendants, unable to deny that they were the men 
in the very top ranks of power, and unable to deny that the 
crimes I have outlined actually happened, know that their 
own deniais are incredible unless they can suggest someone 
who is guilty. 

The defendants have been unanimous, when pressed, in 
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shifting the blame on other men, sometimes on one and 
sometimes on another. But the names they have repeatedly 
picked are Hitler, Himmler, Heydrich, Gobbels, and Bor- 
mann. All of these are dead or missing. No matter how hard 
we have pressed the defendants on the stand, they have never 
pointed the finger at a living man as guilty. It is a tempta- 
tion to ponder the wondrous workings of a fate which has 
left only the guilty dead and only the innocent alive. It is 
almost too remarkable. 

The chief villain on whom blame is placed—some of the 
defendants vie with each other in producing appropriate 
epithets—is Hitler. He is the man at whom nearly every 
defendant has pointed an accusing finger. 

I shall not dissent from this consensus, nor do I deny that 
all these dead or missing men shared the guilt. In crimes 
so reprehensible that degrees of guilt have lost their signifi- 
cance they may have played the most evil parts. But their 
guilt cannot exculpate the defendants. Hitler did not carry 
all responsibility to the grave with him. All the guilt is not 
wrapped in Himmler’s shroud. It was these dead whom these 
living chose to be their partners in this great conspiratorial 
brotherhood, and the crimes that they did together they must 
pay for one by one. 

It may well be said that Hitler’s final crime was against 
the land that he had ruled. He was-a mad messiah who 
started the war without cause and prolonged it without rea- 
son. If he could not rule he cared not what happened to 
Germany. As Fritzsche has told us from the stand, Hitler 
tried to use the defeat of Germany for the self-destruction 
of the German people. He continued the fight when he knew 
it could not be won, and continuance meant only ruin. Speer, 
in this courtroom, has described it as follows: 

‘*. . The sacrifices which were made on both sides after 
January 1945 were without sense. The dead of this period 
will be the accusers of the man responsible for the continua- 
tion of that fight, Adolf Hitler, just as much as the destroyed 
cities, destroyed in that last phase, who had lost tremen- 
dous cultural values and tremendous numbers of dwellings. 
. . » The German people remained faithful to Adolf Hitler 
until the end. He has betrayed them knowingly. He has 
tried to throw it into the abyss.” 

Hitler ordered every one else to fight to the last and then 
retreated into death by his own hand. But he left life as he 
lived it, a deceiver; he left the official report that he had 
died in battle. This was the man whom these defendants 
exalted to a Fiihrer. It was they who conspired to get him 
absolute authority over all of Germany. And in the end he 
and the system they created for him brought the ruin of them 
all. As stated by Speer on cross-examination: 

“ , . the tremendous danger, however, contained in this 
totalitarian system only became abundantly clear at the 
moment when we were approaching the end. It was then 
that one could see what the meaning of the principle was, 
namely, that every order should be carried out without any 
criticism. Everything... you have seen in the way of orders 
which were carried out without any consideration, did after 
all turn out to be mistakes. .. . This system—let me put it 
like this—to the end of the system it has become clear what 
tremendous dangers are contained in any such system, as 
such, quite apart from Hitler’s principle. The combination 
of Hitler and this system, then brought about this tremen- 
dous catastrophe to this world.” 

But let me for a moment turn devil’s advocate. I admit 
that Hitler was the chief villain. But for the defendants to 
put all blame on him is neither manly nor true. We know 
that even the head of a state has the same limits to his senses 
and to the hours of his day as do lesser men. He must rely 
on others to be his eyes and ears as to most that goes on in a 


great empire. Other legs must run his errands; other hands 
must execute his plans. On whom did Hitler rely for such 
things more than upon these men in the dock? Who led him 
to believe he had an invincible air armada if not Goring? 
Who kept disagreeable facts from him? Did not Goring 
forbid Fieldmarshal Milch to warn Hitler that in his opin- 
ion Germany was not equal to the war upon Russia? Did 
not Goring, according to Speer, relieve General Gallant of 
his air-force command for speaking of the weaknesses and 
bungling of the air force? Who led Hitler, utterly untrav- 
eled himself, to believe in the indecision and timidity of 
democratic peoples if not Ribbentrop, Von Neurath, and 
Von Papen? Who fed his illusion of German invincibility 
if not Keitel, Jodl, Rader, and Doénitz? Who kept his hatred 
of the Jews inflamed more than Streicher and Rosenberg? 
Who would Hitler say deceived him about conditions in 
concentration camps if not Kaltenbrunner, even as he would 
deceive us? These men had access to Hitler, and often 
controlled the information that reached him on which he 
must base his policy and his orders. They were the Praetor- 
ian Guard, and, while they were under Caesar’s orders, 
Caesar was always in their hands. 

If these dead men could take the witness stand and answer 
what has been said against them, we might have a less 
distorted picture of the parts played by these defendants. 
Imagine the stir that would occur in the dock if it should 
behold Adolf Hitler advancing to the witness box, or Himm- 
ler with an armful of dossiers, or Gobbels, or Bormann 
with the reports of his party spies, or the murdered Rohm or 
Canaris. The ghoulish defense that the world is entitled to 
retribution only from the cadavers is an argument worthy 
of the crimes at which it is directed. 

We have presented to this Tribunal an affirmative case 
based on incriminating documents which are sufficient, if 
unexplained, to require a finding of guilt on Count One 
against each defendant. In the final analysis, the only ques- 
tion is whether the defendants’ own testimony is to be cred- 
ited as against the documents and other evidence of their 
guilt. What, then, is their testimony worth ? 

The fact is that the Nazi habit of economizing in the use 
of truth pulls the foundations out from under their own 
defenses. Lying has always been a highly approved Nazi 
technique. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, advocated mendacity as 
a policy. Von Ribbentrop admits the use of the “diplomatic 
lie.” Keitel advised that the facts of rearmament be kept 
secret so that they could be denied at Geneva. Rader de- 
ceived about rebuilding the German Navy in violation of 
Versailles. Goring urged Ribbentrop to tell a “legal lie” to 
the British Foreign Office about the Anschluss, and in so 
doing only marshaled him the way he was going. Goring 
gave his word of honor to the Czechs and proceeded to break 
it. Even Speer proposed to deceive the French into revealing 
the specially trained among their prisoners. 

Nor is the lie direct the only means of falsehood. They all 
speak with a Nazi doubletalk with which to deceive the un- 
wary. In the Nazi dictionary of sardonic euphemisms Final 
solution of the Jewish problem was a phrase which meant ex- 
termination; Special treatment of prisoners of war meant 
killing; Protective custody meant concentration camp; Duty 
labor meant slave labor ; and an order to “take a firm attitude” 
or “take positive measures” meant to act with unrestrained 
savagery. Before we accept their word at what seems to be 
its face, we must always look for hidden meanings. Goring 
assured us, on his oath, that the Reich Defense Council never 
met “‘as such”. When we produced the stenographic minutes 
of a meeting at which he presided and did most of the 
talking, he reminded us of the “as such” and explained this 
was not a meeting of the Council “as such” because other 
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persons were present. Goring denies “threatening” Czecho- 
lovakia—he only told President Hacha that he would “hate 
to bomb the beautiful city of Prague’. 

Besides outright false statements and doubletalk, there 
are also other circumventions of truth in the nature of fan- 
tastic explanations and absurd professions. Streicher has 
solemnly maintained that his only thought with respect to 
the Jews was to resettle them on the Island of Madagascar. 
His reason for destroying synagogs, he blandly said, was 
only because they were architecturally offensive. Rosenberg 
was stated by his counsel to have always had in mind a 
“chivalrous solution” to the Jewish problem. When it was 
necessary to remove Schuschnigg after the Anschluss, Rib- 
bentrop would have had us believe that the Austrian Chan- 
celor was resting at a “‘villa”. It was left to cross-examina- 
tion to reveal that the ‘villa’ was Buchenwald Concentration 
Camp. The record is full of other examples of dissimulations 
and evasions. Even Schacht showed that he, too, had adopted 
the Nazi attitude that truth is any story which succeeds. 
Confronted on cross-examination with a long record of 
broken vows and false words, he declared in justification: 


“T think you can score many more successes when you 


want to lead someone if you don’t tell them the truth 
than if you tell them the truth.” 


This was the philosophy of the National Socialists. When 
for years they have deceived the world, and masked false- 
hood with plausibilities, can anyone be surprised that they 
continued the habits of a lifetime in this dock? Credibility 
is one of the main issues of this trial. Only those who have 
failed to learn the bitter lessons of the last decade can doubt 
that men who have always played on the unsuspecting cred- 
ulity of generous opponents would not hesitate to do the 
same now. 

It is against such a background that these defendants 
now ask this Tribunal to say that they are not guilty of 
planning, executing, or conspiring to commit this long list 
of crimes and wrongs. They stand before the record of this 
trial as blood-stained Gloucester stood by the body of his 
slain King. He begged of the widow, as they beg of you: 
“Say I slew them not.” And the Queen replied, “Then 
say they were not slain. But dead they are... .” If you 
were to say of these men that they are not guilty, it would 
be as true to say there has been no war, there are no slain, 
there has been no crime. 


The Future of Economic Liberalism 


THE STRUGGLE FOR BETTER LAW 
By WENDELL BERGE, Assistant Attorney General of the U. 8S. 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Lawyers Guild, Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1946 


T is gratifying and reassuring to meet with a group of 
lawyers who think in terms of law as an instrument of 
special service. ‘The history of progress in society is a 

story of struggle for better law. We do not achieve im- 
provement merely by recording a vote of the people. ‘Their 
will must be reduced from political principle to a legal rule 
or an institution. It has been one of the tasks of lawyers 
td translate the aspirations of our people into law, and into 
living institutions. 

All too often lawyers become so preoccupied with indi- 
vidual practice, with the technical problems of particular 
cases, that they lose sight of the broad social significance of 
their calling. i take it that one of the principal functions 
of the National Lawyers Guild is to sound repeatedly a 
clarion call to lawyers to use their profession to serve the 
ends of a broader social justice. 

Lawyers are constantly exposed to the danger of becoming 
impediments in the way of society’s forward march. We 
ire trained to revere precedent. The processes of abstract 
logic which we follow in much of our work may, if we are 
not alert to the danger, lead us far afield from modern 
realities. Sharp critics have called us ‘‘quasi-supernatural 
medicine men” and “political theologians.” We have been 
called “‘a privileged, parasitic class.” 

‘That the suspicion directed at lawyers is not entirely with- 
out justification, we must in candor admit. But the ad- 
mission should not lead us to repudiate our profession, but 
rather should it spur us on to more determined effort to 
fulfill the great opportunity and crying need for lawyers 
with conscience and social vision. 

I know that | am speaking tonight to men and women 
who believe that liberalism in political and economic con- 
viction is not incompatible with devotion to the law. Lib- 
eralism is dificult to detine and limit because it is a con- 
tinuing attitude toward problems of government, rather than 


a fixed code of principles. But one fixed and unalterable 
purpose of liberals is the support of democracy, not as a mere 
form of government, but as an underlying philosophy with 
deep spiritual meaning. Thomas Mann, who has had an 
ample experience with other forms of government, warns us 
that every definition of democracy is insufficient, but proceeds 
to give us one of the best working definitions as follows: 


“We must define democracy as that form of government 
and of society which is inspired above every other with 
the feeling and consciousness of the dignity of man.” 


In 1910 Woodrow Wilson pointed out to the bar that 
Americans had reconstructed political society and that the 
liberal movement of the future would concern itself with 
the evils in our economic society. If we look understandingly 
at the liberal movement of the present we see, as Wilson pre- 
dicted, that it is concerning itself more and more with 
economic rights and privileges than with political rights and 
privileges. Our generation is groping toward an economic 
bill of rights that will protect our people from irresponsible 
exercise of economic power, just as past generations worked 
toward the constitutional bill of rights which has long re- 
strained the irresponsible exercise of political power. 

In this liberal movement Woodrow Wilson set the task 
of lawyers in these words: 


“In every deliberate struggle for law, we ought to be 
the guides, not too critical and unwilling, not too tenacious 
of the familiar technicalities in which we have been 
schooled, not too much in love with precedents and the 
easy maxims which have saved us the trouble of thinking, 
but ready to give expert and disinterested advice to those 
who purpose progress and the readjustment of the frontiers 
of justice.” 


There have been few times in history when men could be 
so conscious as they are today of working and living in the 
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first hours of a new age. The world is slowly emerging from 
a war unequaled in its dimensions and shattering in its 
effects. Strange and complex developments in science, in 
society, and, indeed, in nearly all phases of our intricate 
civilization require the highest order of our ability. 

In this respect the aftermath of World War II involves 
many more difficulties than were present in 1919. 

We know that it is given to this generation to make 
momentous choices for good or ill. We must work toward 
lasting peace or we shall risk incredible devastation in a 
war fought with atgmic weapons, rockets, plagues, and other 
instruments of fnass destruction. We must discover demo- 
cratic solutions to new economic and political dilemmas or 
we shall jeopardize the existence of democracy itself. 

In this transition the United States has a responsibility 
and an opportunity which are unique. On the economic 
level, especially, our role is critical. The American econ- 
omy is the greatest productive unit in the world. Our suc- 
cess in utilizing this industrial power for the attainment of 
our own prosperity will exercise a major influence for the 
health of the world economy. 

Moreover, what happens in the American economy will 
determine the fate of economic liberalism, both in our own 
country and abroad. If this Nation, with its tremendous 
economic potential, its tradition of economic freedom, its 
creative imagination and know-how, cannot demonstrate in 
peace the capacity to provide full production, full employ- 
ment, and rising standards of living, economic liberalism as 
we think of it will perish. 

Nearly every other major industrial nation, either be- 
cause of the impact of war or because of continued inability 
to resolve an economic crisis, has lost faith in economic lib- 
eralism, abandoned free enterprise, and adopted some form 
of a managed or controlled economy. It is therefore crucia! 
for those of us who adhere to the economics of a free society 
to have a clear grasp of the ends and means that are neces- 
sary to make our economy work. We must also have a 
distinct understanding of the conditions and trends which 
most seriously threaten the survival of the system of free 
enterprise. 

There are many who feel that the die is already cast. 
They believe that the age of enterprise is over, that we can 
no longer expect enterprise to assure an expanding economic 
life, and that consequently we must inevitably accept the 
displacement of free economic institutions by the blueprints 
of a managed economic system. They point to the current 
perplexities of reconversion, to the disputes between labor 
and management, to the action of other countries, and to 
the confusion in economic thinking, to support the conten- 
tion that we are also on the way to a controlled and closely 
administered economy. 

Unless we have irrevocably succumbed to economic fatal- 
ism, a moment’s reflection will dispel any belief that the 
disappearance of enterprise is either inevitable or desirable. 
If enterprise disappears, it will do so because we have failed 
to overcome the trend to monopoly. If economic liberalism 
is permitted to fail, it will be because the American people 
have ceased to be vigilant in the safeguarding of their eco- 
nomic rights. If the economic basis of liberalism in society 
is undermined, we may well sacrifice the whole structure 
of our cherished liberties. None of this need come to pass 
if we are firm in our determination to eliminate those con- 
ditions in our industrial life which constitute the great bar- 
riers to our future economic growth. 

It would be a grave error to underestimate the serious and 
formidable tasks involved. The rising power of monopoly 
in the American economy has acquired proportions unprece- 
dented in our history. Unless this power of monopoly is 





checked, we shall be compelled either to submit to economic 
planning by the monopolists themselves or to exert complete 
political sovereignty over economic affairs. In either case 
liberalism would cease to exist as the guiding philosophy of 
our Nation. 

Let us review some history. From the time this Nation 
was established until shortly after the Civil War it had per- 
haps the freest economic life of any country in the world. 
There was a continent to discover, towns and cities to build, 
industries and inventions to create and to perfect. Oppor- 
tunities of every nature far exceeded the capacity of those 
who sought to exhaust them. But in the seventies and 
eighties the American people became really concerned with 
the growing problem of monopoly, and this national concern 
culminated in the passage of the Sherman Act, which we 
recognize today as the American charter of economic 
liberalism. 

But notwithstanding the Sherman Act, and as a result 
of failure to enforce it, many fields of industry have come 
under the domination of powerful and concentrated economic 
groups. The needs and pressures of the First World War 
accelerated the growth of economic concentration, so that 
in 1919 it was already apparent that monopoly in its many 
guises had come to be America’s economic problem No. 1. 

In the following decade the American economy ran the 
gamut of boom and bust. Again, because we had become 
tolerant of mergers, deluded by size and unalert to the sig- 
nificance of monopoly power, the antitrust laws lapsed almost 
into disuse. Wave after wave of consolidations swept over 
industry. One agreement after another eliminated competi- 
tion, or fixed prices, or divided fields of production. It is 
common for us to think of the twenties as preeminently a 
period in which enterprise was unrestricted. Actually this 
was far from the case. What happened was that one field 
after another came under the domination of the industrial 
giants. When activity in the formation of cartels and com- 
bines had reached an all-time high, the free market had been 
so thoroughly weakened that it collapsed under the crush- 
ing weight of restrictions. 

All of us are familiar with the sequel to this era of con- 
solidations. The great depression had both economic and 
political effects. Not only were millions of people impover- 
ished and deprived of economic hope and opportunity, but 
industrial expansion practically ceased. Desperate expedients 
were adopted both here and abroad to revive industry and 
to give employment. When World War II began, this 
country had not yet completely recovered from the effects 
of the depression. Nevertheless, when the American people 
were called upon to produce and to fight, they proved once 
more to the world that the genius of freedom, once it had 
been marshalled, was invincible. 

The time has now come when we must assess in unequi- 
vocal terms what has happened to the American economy 
during the war. We know that it is within our power to 
avoid the mistakes of 1919, but we also know that it is 
immeasurably more difficult to do so. The reason is not far 
to seek. A careful and precise study of economic concentra- 
tion in World War !I has recently been published by the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate. Its conclusions 
are so startling and its implications are so clear that they 
leave no room for surmise. The concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few small vested groups is today 
higher than ever before in our history. 

How did this happen? It happened because when this 
country went to war and sought to mobilize industry, it was 
compelled to turn to the industrial giants as the source of 
war materials. It has long since become public knowledge 
that the severe shortages of critical materials and the enor- 
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mous difficulties which we experienced in the production of are dependent on so few? A statement which I read in the 


many strategic goods at the outset of the war were traceable 
directly to monopoly and cartel control.” Restriction after 
restriction on the full use of our resources was uncovered. 
Time after time we became aware of planned scarcity in 
essential materials, and almost invariably such scarcity could 
be attributed to the presence of cartel and monopoly inter- 
ests. Because competition and independent enterprise had 
been eliminated in so manv fields of industry, Government 
had no choice but to call upon monopoly. In many cases it 
was necessary for the Government to create whole industries 
which monopoly had prevented from coming into existence. 


Inescapably, small business suffered a severe set-back 
the process of war production. As early as 1943, President 
‘Truman, as a member of the Senate investigating the na- 
tional defense program, pointed out that while at the be- 
vinning of the war 175.000 firms provided 70 precent of 
the Nation’s manufacturing output, and 100 large corpora- 
tions produced 30 percent, this ratio had been completely 
reversed, so that 100 corporations accounted for 70 percent 
of war and essential civilian contracts, while 175,000 small 
companies had been reduced to a mere 30 percent of the total 
output. More than 500,000 small business concerns disap- 
peared during the war years. 


Now, as this country turns to the building of a peaceful 
and prosperous world, we find that the shadow of monopoly 
overcasts our economic future. Where industry after in- 
dustry was ruled by an industrial giant before the war, it 
is now dominated by a colossus. The 250 largest corporations 
now hold roughly two-thirds of the Nation’s usable manu- 
facturing facilities. These same 250 corporations either own 
or are in a position to control facilities equal to those of all 
our manufacturing corporations in 1939. Sixty-three of the 
largest manufacturing corporations have sufficient liquid as- 
sets to purchase all of the usable Government-owned facil- 
ities or to purchase the assets of 71,000 small corporations. 
‘That such a development is already under way is apparent 
“2 the sharp rise in the number of mergers and acquisitions. 
In the last quarter of 1945 there were more mergers and 
acquisitions in manufacturing than at any time in the pre- 
vious 15 years. ‘This consolidation movement spells further 
reduction in the number of independent concerns and in- 


creasing concentration of. control in major manufacturing 
industries. 


Much the same condition holds true if we consider war- 
time developments in science and technology, nearly all of 
which promise to have peacetime applications. Because the 
bulk of our industrial research before the war was fenced 
in by cartels and monopolies, it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to use the means at hand when wartime research 
was undertaken. As a result 68 top corporations received 
two-thirds of the value of Federal research and development 
contracts and the top 10 corporations received nearly 40 per- 
cent of all wartime research contracts. This means, in effect, 
that the few entrenched groups which dominated research 
before the war and carried on the great bulk of industrial 
research during the war now have further control and know- 
how. We have come to recognize that access to technology 
is of primary importance if small business is to have an op- 
portunity to enter the market and to develop. Yet we must 
tace the fact that unless some means are found to provide 
small business with the chance to acquire know-how or to 
develop new inventions, it will be almost impessible for 
new concerns to compete. 


I referred earlier to ‘Thomas Mann’s definition of de- 


mocracy as Government inspired with consciousness of the 
dignity of man. How can this consciousness exist if so many 


New York Post a few days ago, from the pen of Francis E. 
McMahon, crystallized this aspect of the question: 


“The curse of monpoly is not primarily that it can rig 
prices as it sees fit, or because it can regulate production 
for the sake of higher profits. These are but symptoms of 
the real cancer, which consists in depriving individuals of 
the economic power essential to their dignity as human 
beings. It is not a free but a servile state, in which the 
many are wholly dependent upon the few who own and 
control. This is hardly like the American dream.’ 


Monopoly groups in our economy, as I have already noted, 
today control a greater proportion of raw materials, of plant 
facilities, of research, and of financial power than at any 
time before the war. The real significance of this condi- 
tion is not so evident in reconversion, nor will its effect 
upon employment and production be felt in the period im- 
mediately ahead when industry is producing goods to replace 
the shortages of the war years. The real question threaten- 
ing the American economy is whether high levels of employ- 
ment and production are to be maintained after the imme- 
diate demands are met. It is then that the American econ- 
omy either will begin genuine peacetime expansion or will 
begin to contract. We shall then know whether we are 
once more destined to experience the severest fluctuations 
of the business cycle. That point in our history will be 
crucial, and it is not far off. Unless independent concerns 
can come into being, can enter the market, can gain access 
to the new technology, can produce without fear of monop- 
oly retaliation, can sell products at prices that are not fixed, 
there will be scant hope of avoiding a severe depression. 

If we are to reestablish the condititons upon which a sys- 
tem of free enterprise depends, if we are to look forward to 
expansion rather than depression, if we are to maintain and 
to increase opportunity for all the people, then we must be- 
gin now to undertake corrective action. In this matter time 
is all too short. 

What can we do? In specific terms, it will be necessary 
to undertake an antitrust program of far greater proportions 
than is now pursued. Our present facilities are grossly in- 
adequate as to funds and personnel, and this situation must 
be corrected if we really mean business. It will be necessary 
to give every possible aid and assistance to independent en- 
terprise. It will be necessary to maintain constant vigilance 
against the attempts which will be made by powerful groups 
in our economy, either to exempt themselves from the oper- 
ation of the antitrust laws or to frustrate the free market by 
collusion. 

I believe that this course of vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws and encouragement of small business is in 
complete accord with the desires and interest of the Ameri- 
can people. It is a remarkable fact that in nearly every 
postwar program set forth by public agencies or private 
groups there is complete agreement on the necessity of vig- 
orously enforcing the antitrust laws. This recognition re- 
flects the underlying feeling of the American public, as in- 
dicated by polls in which 85 percent expressed support of 
antimonopoly measures by Government to strengthen free 
enterprise. 

In the light of these facts, it must be said bluntly that 
American liberalism must now meet its most arduous test. 
Liberalism is not an economic dogma designed to benefit 
“the sthallest part and least proportion of humanity,” but is 
rather the set of attitudes that seek the best interest of all 
the people. Liberalism fosters variety and independence, and 
encourages criticism. In these qualities lie the hope for eco- 
nomic progress and the protection of the public against the 
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abuse of economic power. In these premises is the surest 
guarantee that can be given of steady economic development 
in our society. 

The performance of the American economy during the 
war, and our present capacity to produce and to consume 
warrant the belief that this country possesses a tremendous 
scope for future economic growth. Opportunity for individ- 
uals, for new firms, for new industries and new techniques, 


is the key to this development. But there will be neither 
growth nor opportunity unless we are able to prevent the 
further concentration of economic power, and eliminate the 
grip of monopoly on enterprise. The American people have 
never undertaken a peacetime venture in which their for- 
tunes and their welfare were more directly at stake. Upon 
the outcome will depend the fate of economic freedom, and 
with it the existence of liberalism in this century. 


The American Mind in the Making 


“THE AGE OF THE RISE OF THE COMMON MAN” 
By WILLIAM E,. SMITH, Chairman of the Department of History, Miami University 
Delivered before National Convention of the McGuffey Societies at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 21, 1946 


ning of history has something to contribute to the 

heritage of mankind. Some time in each century 
there are one or two generations of men and women who 
rise to a higher plane in the field of social endeavor and con- 
tribute more to human progress than others. 

The 1850’s and 1860’s found Americans greatly influenced 
by their own puritanic heritage and the upsurge of European 
learning. Americans of the Fourth and Fifth Generations 
combined American, English and European thought, litera- 
ture and philosophy to make a truly great body of American 
oratory, poetry and prose. 

There were few thinkers greater than Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; few orators who have excelled Daniel Webster, and 
few short story writers who surpassed Edgar Allen Poe. 

It was a period of great intellectual activity. European 
culture had an invigorating influence upon trends in Amer- 
ican thought. European books were imported increasingly, 
and read. European criticisms were taken to heart even 
though they were scorned. 

America was a growing nation whose people were rest- 
less, on the move, and irresistible. Stimulated by a Puritan 
revival, they were waking up and thinking as vigorously as 
newly-born nationalists could. 

New England was our traditional intellectual capital. 
New Englanders were tenacious in their views and born 
propagandists. Wherever they went, they took along New 
England’s ideas and her ways of doing things. 

Puritans just did that way. They had strong convictions 
and stubborn minds. They came West where materialism 
met Puritanism and here they softened each other. In that 
atmosphere William Holmes McGuffey lived and wrote. 

In the days of William Holmes McGuffey, democracy was 
no longer a theory, as it was during the American Revolu- 
tion. Out here in the Old Northwest, transportation was 
revolutionized by turnpikes, canals, and railroads. The North- 
western states and New England steadily progressed in 
industrialization while plantations multiplied south of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers. The South celebrated the tri- 
umph of “King Cotton” for a generation before the Civil 
War. Only the Hinton Rowan Helpers could see the eco- 
nomic fallacies in the slave system. 

Professor McGuffey steered clear of the political quarrels 
and factions of his day by quoting both sides. He struck out 
for the fundamental principles of human liberty, democracy, 
and the social equality of individuals. 

Only the great politicians of the day, like Webster and 
Hayne, were quoted in his readers. He did not quote Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, Anrew Jackson, 


| “ain century in every great country since the begin- 


and William H. Seward. You may rest assured that when 
McGuffey quoted a man, he had something to say and the 
quotation was literature of the day or of the ages. 

McGuffeyites read in those days the New York Herald, 
the New York Tribune, the New York Sun, the Boston 
Transcript, the Philadelphia Ledger, and the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, the great papers of the day. McGuffey 
would have read Gales’ and Seaton’s National Daily Intel- 
ligencer, while the hoi poloi Democrats read the Globe edited 
by Francis P. Blair, the “‘pen-executive of Andrew Jackson.” 

Such magazines as Graham's, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and 
the Southern Literary Messenger published poems by Edgat 
Allen Poe, Longfellow, and Bryant, Cooper’s tales, and 
stories from other authors living or dead. 

Mi, ‘Suffey’s readers had strong competition in gift books 
filled with thought gems, tales, and proverbs. Over sixty 
titles of such books appeared between 1846 and 1852. They 
advertised Hawthorne, Bryant, Southey, Byron, Whittier, 
and many others of the day. These gift books, beautifully 
bound, decorated, and often hand-tooled found their way 
into the cottage, palace, library, parlor and bedroom. 

There were novels, history, biography, travel, books of 
knowledge, religion and encyclopedias, from European men 
of letters. Lyceums came to the cities as forerunners of the 
Chautauqua which was in turn the beginner of adult edu- 
cation. 

Americans admired and voted for those who believed in 
America’s greatness, in God Almighty, and who best pos- 
sessed the traits that they saw in themselves. The age be- 
tween Jackson and Lincoln witnessed the rise of the common 
school, the development of the academy, the emergence of the 
high school, and the multiplication of colleges. They first 
saw the penny newspaper, the inexpensive magazine, and the 
public library. 

The agencies and deeper forces that were responsible for 
the diffusion of knowledge in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century were: concentration of population in cities; growth 
of a wealthy class with a desire to give to public causes and 
agencies ; technological improvements for communication and 
travel, such as the telegraph and railroad. 

There was everywhere a desire to know. Sometimes it 
reached a piety and zeal equal to an evangelical religion. 
Leaders of the masses believed that if the truth were widel 
disseminated it would set men free. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the best known speaker, traveled 
from platform to platform, to the far-off country villages, 
often charging only five dollars for a lecture. He was the 


most influential evangelist of his day for Jacksonian de- 
mocracy. 
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McGuffey wanted his Americans to think. His philosophy 
came from excerpts from such great literature as Doctor 
Johnson's Schemes of Life (Sixth Reader) and The Voyage 
of Life. In the Fifth Reader he put Johnson’s best story, 
A Picture of Human Life. 

1.0 you remember the story of Obidah who journeyed on 
the plains of Hindostan? He tramped along, his ears de- 
lighted with the morning song of the bird of paradise? After 
quite some time, he took a new path and lost his way. A 
vreat storm came up, beasts raged, and finally, so tired and 
panting for breath, he was about to give up. After a time, 
he saw a taper of light through the brambles. Seeking it out, 
he found the humble cabin of an old hermit. He ate of the 
hermit’s food with “eagerness and gratitude.” 

“Tell me,” said the hermit, “by what chance thou hast 
heen brought hither ?” 

Then Obidah related his story, the story of human life. 

“Son,” said the hermit, “let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escapes, of this day, sink deep into your heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a day. 
We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor, and full of 
expectation; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gayety 
and diligence, and travel on a while in the straight road of 
piety toward the mansions of rest. In a short time, we remit 
our fervor, and endeavor to find some mitigation of our duty, 
and some more easy means of obtaining the same end.” 

“We then relax our vigor, and resolve no longer to be ter- 
rified with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own 
constancy, and venture to approach what we resolve never 
to touch.” 

McGuttey greatly admired Emerson but he also read Henry 
Thoreau, one of the few great masters of English prose, 
i naturalist, and an American so democratic that he would 
sufter a jail sentence rather than sacrifice a principle. McGuf- 
fey lived in the West where men were uncouth and crude. 
They were individualistic and nationalistic. They strug- 
vled between equalitarianism and individualism. They were 
devout believers in social equality. “They had accepted fully 
letterson’s philosophy and that of the English philosopher 
John Locke. ‘Today such political theory is as important to 
mankind as it was in 1666. 

|. Governments derive their just powers from the gov- 
erned. 

2. Governments are of the people and for the people. An- 
drew Jackson and William Henry Harrison were proof that 
any mother’s son could reach the Presidency under such a 
system of government. 

Americans of Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and Indiana hated 
the term superiority. In those states McGuffey saw the 
leveling process of the frontier in its greatest glory. It was 
his supreme task to give them a core of learning that they 
might be united in one great people. 

How could McGuffey pick up the best poetry and prose 
of his day and arrange it for children and grown-ups so 
that each could get joy, inspiration, and guidance out of 
it all? 

The answer to that question was McGuffey’s gift to 
the people who studied his readers. He taught children not 
only how to read but what to read. Among his favorite men 
of literature were Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Bancroft, Prescott and Phil- 
lips. “There were also great English poets and essayists. 
MeGuffey drew on them all. 

His readers loved the soothing rhymes of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow whose incurable romanticism caught the 
popular conception of what poetry should be. Longfellow 
reached his heyday in the 1850’s. Whether it was Evangeline 
or the Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow knew how 


to write so that the common people could understand what 
he was saying. 

McGuffey knew that a majority of his young school chil- 
dren would never get beyond the fourth grade. So he started 
them out on “Perseverance” by Charlotte Elizabeth who 
tells the kite story. And the very next story is T. H. Pal- 
mer’s “Try, Try Again”—more perseverance. Let me quote 
a line or two: 


"Tis a lesson you should heed 
Try, try again; 

If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again; 

Then your courage should appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 

You will conquer, never fear; 
Try, try again. 


Then there is “Lazy Ned,” who 

“For all his life, he dreaded still the silly bugbear of uphill, 
and he died a dunce at last.” 

The philosophy of perseverance and hard work was very 
early developed in America. Only hard work could conquer 
so vast a continent. Work was a religion to Americans. 
“Lazy Ned” was a laughing stock, and a tragedy. Lazy men 
were drones and dunces. Men laughed at them and scorned 
them. McGuffey’s Fourth Reader almost closes with the con- 
tinued story of “Hugh Idle and Mr. Toil.” 

What finer poem on work for young children could be 
written than Eliza Cook’s “Work” on page 69 in the Fifth 
Reader. Listen: 


Work, work, my boy, be not afraid ; 
Look labor boldly in the face; 

Take up the hammer or the spade, 
And blush not for your humble place. 


There’s glory in the shuttle’s song; 
There’s triumph in the anvil’s stroke 
There’s merit in the brave and strong 
Who dig the mine or fell the oak. 


Who could have been busier than ‘““The Town Pump” on 
a hot summer’s day? 

And so the philosophy of work, the Nineteenth Century 
American religion, had profound influence in producing an 
energetic, persistent, tough-minded people who could work 
with pleasure, fight for reforms, and make soldiers in peace 
and war. 

McGuftey levied on the world’s best literature for gems of 
thought, beauty, uplift, and entertainment. 

The mid-century Americans were building a new country. 
They were establishing colleges. Education was an accepted 
thing by those who were in the vanguard. 

Jefferson died July 4, 1826, thoroughly convinced that he 
had been right in advocating the separation of church and 
state and state-supported education. 

His disciples carried out his theories in the fast-growing 
Middle-West. Some of the Eastern states were accepting the 
responsibility of free education for all children, even making 
it compulsory. 

Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania had championed the 
cause of the under-privileged children and had risen to leader- 
ship in his state so eternally grateful for what he had done 
that he could die in Congress an old man. 

But millions did not get to go to college. Fifty-six per 
cent. of our people over twenty-five years old, as late as 
1940, had not gone beyond the eighth grade. 
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McGuffey smote the mighty mountain of rich literature of 
the race and a great river of poetry and prose flowed into 
the homes of a humble and grateful people. The people went 
to the William Holmes McGuffey College. The American 
mind was in the making. 

Northern Europeans were flocking to our shores to take 
their places in the course of empire. They settled in the Old 
Northwest, in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, and in the 
Rocky Mountains where miners carried their readers that 
were no less than compendiums of the literature of the ages. 
They read “The Sermon on the Mount” and “The Good- 
ness of God” from the Bible. They read R. S. Arthur’s 
stories, and the poems of Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Long- 
fellow and Bret Harte. 

Recently an Englishman wrote that if America’s great 
body of literature of the 1850’s and 1860's had been lost and 
buried and now discovered in the ruins of London, it would 
be hailed as the proof of a golden age of literature the like of 
which had never before been known. 

America’s mind was awake. But it was in the formative 
stage. 

In the McGuffey readers, our people read the thoughts of 
Southey, Goldsmith, Hood, Cowper, Dickens, Tennnyson, 
Moore, Thackeray, Lamb, Brooks, Arnold, Gray, Halleck, 
Scott, Milton and Shakespeare. 

Whether it was the democracy of Dickens and Thackeray, 
the romance of Scott, the loftiness of Milton, or the human 
understanding of Shakespeare, the youth of America found 
all of it taught in their colleges in the little red schoolhouses 
of America. Mark Hopkins could sit on but one log at a 
time. McGuffey sat on split logs, many of them, or lay 
handily in the cracks by the beds in the log cabins, the archi- 
tecture of the Common Man, and became the treasure-house 
of the great. 

Was it deep thought that a young budding lawyer wanted ? 
He read Blackstone on “The Origin of Property,” on pages 
246-51 in the Sixth Reader. 

Whether it was Abraham Lincoln or Tom Corwin the 
“Silver-tongued orator” of the ’50’s and ’60’s, or a lawyer 
in a village on the.Whitewater, Blackstone was standard. 

The greatest authority on Washington before 1900 was 
Jared Sparks. And every reader of McGuffey knew the 
story of the Father of His Country by reading Sparks’ 
“Character of Washington.” Every McGuffeyite knew what 
constituted character. 

Daniel Webster’s speech in reply to Hayne was so popu- 
lar that 250,000 copies were printed and distributed among 
his admirers throughout the North. But it was in McGuf- 
fey’s readers that Webster’s speech on the “Importance of 
the Union” came to stay. Every schoolboy of merit and 
consequence could say on Friday afternoons: “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever; one and inseparable.” 

It was just such philosophy that we needed to carry us 
through in the dark days of 1861, ’62, and ’63 until the 
tide for the Union turned at Gettysburg. 

No less in influence on the minds of youth who were to 
be our leaders from 1860 to 1914 were such immortal 
speeches as that of Patrick Henry, the dramatic closing of 
which thrilled tens of thousands: 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty, or Give Me Death. 

Boys in those days felt the tingle of oratory at its best 
in Henry Grattan’s great characterization of William Pitt, 
or Mr. Pitt’s famous reply to Walpole, or Chatham’s speech 
“On the American War,” or Charles James Fox’s appeal 
to the British to destroy Napoleon at once. There could be 


no safety in a “Political Pause,’ said Fox, when so dan- 
gerous a dictator as Bonaparte was threatening the liberties 
of the world 

Fox was the man who in the British Parliament dared 
to wear the American colors on his coat lapel during the 
American Revolution, because he believed that the Americans 
were fighting battles for democracy. 

There are at least two unusual descriptive narratives of 
great storms in English literature. One was written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton when he was fourteen years old, from his 
birthplace. McGuffey did not know of its existence. The 
other was written by Benjamin Disraeli, the most beloved 
British Prime Minister of Queen Victoria, the man who 
created Britain’s life-line to the Far East by way of the Suez. 
Disraeli wrote the “Description of a Storm.’”” McGuffey rec- 
ognized its literary merit and so did the boys in the youth- 
ful America. 

So whether it was narrative, description, debate, oratory, 
essay or poetry as simple as “The Village Blacksmith,” the 
American youth of Civil War days could attain the very 
heights of mental thought and stimulation. The soliloquy 
of Hamlet, the braggadocio of Falstaff, the immortal quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius and the lofty subtle oratory of 
Marc Antony over Caesar’s dead body, all are choice meas- 
ures of the taste of the Americans of the Middle Eighteenth 
Century and after. 

The American mind was in the making. 

McGuffey compounded rhetoric, literature, history, and 
oratory for the American mind. 

Not many Americans found time or had the inclination 
to read or money to buy complete sets of Scott, Thackeray, 
Bancroft, or Shakespeare. Such intellectual feasting and fi- 
nancial outlay had to wait until the Big Business Age in 
the 1880’s. But almost any frontier household could buy 
readers for thirty to fifty cents each. 

America in McGuffey’s day had passed from the New 
England Primer, the Hornbook, and Puritanical literature 
into the age of Webster’s dictionary, the bluebacked spellers, 
McGuffey readers, Godey’s Lady’s Book, Bancroft’s History 
Sparks’ Works of George Washington, and Charles Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species. 

Academies and colleges were rising everywhere in New 
England, and especially in the West. It was the day of 
transition. 

Transylvania, Miami, and Ohio University had led the 
way at the turn of the century. But before the Civil 
War, Oberlin (1833), Antioch (1853), Ohio Wesleyan 
(1842), Dennison (1831), Amherst (1821), Baldwin-Wal 
lace (1845), Beloit (1846-Wisconsin), Knox (1837-Illi- 
nois), Berea (1855-Kentucky), Bethany (1841-West Vir- 
ginia), Boston University (1869), Bucknell (1846) and 
Ohio State (1870), were training the ministers, teachers, 
lawyers, statesmen and businessmen of the future. 

Over 271 colleges and universities were established be- 
tween 1839 when McGuffey came out with his readers, and 
1875, one year before the founding of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. In these colleges were trained the 
professors of future state universities. 

The 1850’s and 1870's set the stage for the exodus of 
American students to German universities from which were 
graduated so many American scholars who were so pro- 
foundly to influence American learning at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

McGuffey, Bishop, Horace Mann, Margaret Fuller, Louis 
Agassiz, Asa Gray the botanist, and Benjamin Silliman were 
a few of the great thinkers of that time to set the stage 
for scientific scholars in the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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Latin and Greek may not have disciplined their minds 
from a modern psychologist’s point of view, but they were 
unafraid of discipline, hard work, and deep thinking. 

They were men who feared a little learning. They rather 
agreed with Pope, the British poet who admonished them 
tc drink deep of the Pierian spring. They could enjoy the 
profound philosophy of Kant or Milton and the musical 
poetry of Poe who died in 1849, a few years before Mc- 
Guffey’s Sixth Reader was published. 

Whose soul today is so poor that it cannot enjoy “The 
Raven” or “The Bells.” 

Each great generation sets the stage for a succeeding gen- 
eration or generations. 

The 1850's and 1860’s brought America into the flower- 
ing age of industry. The Civil War accelerated industrial 
development and forced America hurriedly into the post- 
war Machine Age. For a time, politicians lost their tempers 
and acted against their better judgments during the days 
of reconstruction. 

There were all kinds of men. The Civil War had her 
cotton speculators. There were Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, 
and the notorious Oakes Ames of Credit Mobilier whose 
shady adventures tarnished more than one statesman’s repu- 
tation. We had them then, just as we had Fall, Doheny 
and Forbes after World War I. Today we have Andrew 
May and his partners who played with the nation’s money 
while honest sons died on Normandy’s beaches and on jungle 
islands in the Far Pacific. 

We shall always have such men. Russia’s skirts today 
are no cleaner than France’s or Britain’s in the Napoleonic 
wars a century and a half ago. 

But there are always men whose lofty idealism lifts the 
common man above the plane of mediocrity in the crises of 
a nation’s history. They lead men’s souls to nobler heights. 
‘They are the men who write like J. G. Holland wrote when 
he said: “God give us men. Strong minds, great hearts, 
true faith and ready hands; Men whom the lust of office 
does not kill—Men who possess opinions and a will.” 

Those men could write “My Captain, Oh, My Captain, 
fallen cold and dead.” They are the men who guided the 
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THE GOALS WE MUST ATTAIN 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor 
Broadcast over nationwide (NBC) network, Tulsa, Oklahoma, September 2, 1946 


N this Laber Day let us look forward—forward to a 

better world which we can help to create by our 

own efforts. In the world we envision, freedom of 
opportunity will be open to every one, while the fear of 
poverty will be banished forever. 

Is this too much to hope for and strive ‘for? In my opin- 
ion, it should be our minimum objective, rather than the 
maximum. Unless we attain these goals, we will have noth- 
ing. ‘he world of tomorrow must be a world of peace, or 
no world. The next war, if we let it happen, may wipe out 
the human race. 

Labor has always regarded war as the great enemy of 
mankind, leaving death, destruction, disease and destitution 
in its wake. But the terrible suffering which war has 
brought about in the past will be as nothing compared to 
the utter devastation that an atomic war of the future would 
produce. Not one nation, nor one continent, but the entire 


American mind in the making. They are the men whom, 
God knows, we need at all times to guide our ship of state. 
They are the men of whom the Queen of Sheba might 
speak as she did speak in “King Solomon And the Ants,” 
when she said to the wise king, with her jewelled head 
bent low: 
Oh King! henceforth 
The secret of thy worth and wisdom well I know. 
Happy must be the State whose ruler heedeth more 
The murmurs of the poor than flatteries of the great. 


McGuffey’s age was the age of the Rise of the Common 
Man. They gave us solid foundations for the greatest de- 
mocracy on the earth. They taught and thought well, far 
better than many moderns would be willing to grant. But 
they had a “core” of learning. They learned some things 
well. They could adjust themselves to the rigorous demands 
of a vibrant, ever-changing economic, social and _ political 
life. 

They had something very valuable from which America 
wandered far astray early in this Twentieth Century. Pos- 
sibly World War II has brought us back on the right road. 
Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Yale, California Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, and a few others are again 
seeking a “core” of solid learning, a curriculum that reaches 
much higher than the easy-going “elective procedures” now 
prevailing on American college campuses. They believe that 
the wisdom of the ages, the traditions of America and the 
principles of democracy have much of value to guide us 
toward a better future. They want the GI’s and the post- 
war youth of America to know something. 

Something in common of America’s democratic processes, 
her. traditions, and the heritage of the fathers. Something 
of the intricate and complex problems of international re- 
lations. Something that has solid moral worth, flexibility, 
character-building, and usefulness in every-day life. 

Let us hope that our new Emerson, our new McGuftey, 
our new Horace Mann may lay as solid foundations for the 
1980’s and 1990’s as did their grandfathers before them, 
they who shaped the American mind in the making. 


Better World 


earth would be scorched. All our vaunted civilization, ever 
living thing might go up in smoke. We cannot contemplate 
such horror, nor must we ever permit it to come to pass. 

Yet here we are, more than a year after V-J Day, without 
having accomplished any perceptible progress toward the 
goal of enduring world peace! Yes, we have set up machin- 
ery for the United Nations Organization, but the nations 
that compose it are thus far united in name only. In fact, 
every day sees them drifting dangerously farther apart. 

As we view the proceedings of the European Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, it becomes increasingly apparent that the 
cause of peace is making very little progress. From the be- 
ginning this conference bore all the earmarks of a sham, 
because it completely ignored the paramount problem of 
establishing lasting peace with the one nation primarily re- 
sponsible for the two World Wars—Germany. And as the 
conference progresses, we find the Great Powers becoming 
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irreconcileably divided over minor matters. How are they 
ever going to get together on the big issues, when they can’t 
agree on technicalities? 

It seems to me that the time has come to face the facts, 
squarely and unflinchingly. If we let hot tempers and quar- 
rels and border incidents continue, these constant irritations 
may develop into the cancer of war. 

There is a basic division today among the Great Powers— 
a division which affects the smaller nations just as forcibly. 
The United States, Great Britain and other democratic 
countries are ranged on one side, with Soviet Russia and her 
satellites in Eastern Europe and the Balkans on the other. 

During the war these two groups united to defeat and 
crush the common enemies—nazism and fascism. ‘Today the 
victors are split into two camps—democracy and commu- 
nism. Suspicion and mistrust are rampant on both sides. 
Unless something drastic is done about this situation—and 
quickly—the blueprint for the next war will soon be charted. 
This must be prevented at all costs. The people of every 
country in the world—including Russia—have had their fill 
of war. They don’t ever want to see it happen again. Their 
will must prevail. 

In view of this universal desire for peace, the undeniable 
conflict that exists between the democratic nations and the 
communist nations must be settled without resort to war. 

To do this, it will be necessary first of all to stop appeas- 
ing Russia. Appeasement did not work with Hitler. It 
will prove equally disastrous with Stalin. We must be firm 
with Russia now or be forced to fight her later. 

The bullying tactics engaged in by Soviet Russia and her 
communist dependencies are a sign not of strength, but of 
weakness. They are trying to cover up their fear of the 
atomic bomb. Is it conceivable that nations which must 
depend upon our charity to feed their starving people are in 
a position to wage war against us? Unquestionably the 
Russians are clever traders. By acting belligerent now they 
hope to gain greater concessions at the peace tables. If we 
continue to yield, we will only add fuel to the conflagration 
instead of extinguishing the spark of war. 

The American Federation of Labor calls upon our Gov- 
ernment to adopt a new course in our dealings with Russia. 

We want a hard-and-fast agreement by every nation to 
abjure territorial aggrandizement, whether on the pretext 
of self-defense or on a frankly imperialistic basis. 

We insist on a solemn commitment by every nation to 
guarantee to its people the fundamental and elementary 
freedoms without which their right to self-rule is stifled. 

We call for the outlawing of slave labor everywhere. 

We urge that the United Nations Organization be 
strengthened by a provision denying to any nation the right 
to veto world peace. . 

The American Federation of Labor supports the Ameri- 
can plan for internation] control of all atomic bombs. Every 
nation should be forbidden to develop secret weapons for 
aggressive warfare. This must be accompanied by world- 
wide disarmament. 

Finally, it is imperative to restore the free flow of world 
trade on a mutually advantageous basis, so that no nation 
will be denied access to vital materials or prevented from 
using the air, the seas or other channels of commerce. 

This program is completely fair to Soviet Russia and to 
every other nation of the world. But even more important, 
it provides the framework for enduring world peace based 
upon freedom and justice for all. 

Communism’s conflict with democracy is not confined to 


international affairs. It has invaded our own land, and 
more particularly, the American labor movement. 

For the past decade, the American Federation of Labor 
has been forced to contend against an insurrection inspired 
by Communist leaders. In the beginning, the left-wing 
elements were content to lurk in the background of the dual 
movement. ‘Today they are out in the open, boldly seeking 
to capture full control of organized labor. ‘Their efforts 
have become dangerously destructive to the future wel- 
fare of American workers. Their policies have become so 
obnoxious that many of the organizations which formed the 
original nucleus of the CIO are breaking away and return- 
ing to the American Federation of Labor. 

Before the United States entered the last war, while the 
Stalin-Hitler pact was still in effect, the Communist-con- 
trolled organizations in the CIO dared to picket the White 
House in protest against the foreign policy of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. They opposed lend-lease to Great Britain, 
then fighting with her back to the wall against Hitler's 
blitzkreig. They brazenly accused our own country of be- 
ing “imperialistic.” In many parts of the nation, they en- 
gaged in strikes deliberately intended to sabotage our pre- 
paredness program. 

But the moment Hitler invaded Russia, the policy of 
these so-called unions changed. Overnight they became 
super-patriots. In order to speed war production of mate- 
rials for Russia, they callously bargained away the hard-won 
rights of the workers they were supposed to represent. 

Now that the war is over and the wind from Moscow has 
changed direction again, the Communist-controlled unions 
ot the CIO have returned to the dangerous game of baiting 
and undermining America. Again they are accusing the 
United States of “imperialism.” Again they are threatening 
to sabotage production in America because of our differences 
with Soviet Russia. 

This situation is becoming increasingly insupportable to 
loyal American workers. They refuse to remain identified 
with an organization whose first allegiance is to a foreign 
nation. They want out! 

That is the reason for the stories you see in the news- 
paper headlines these days of one union after another break- 
ing away from the CIO and rejoining the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This year we welcomed back home one of 
the strongest union organizations in the country, the United 
Mine Workers of America. Today the United Mine Work- 
ers of America is working in close collaboration with the 
American Federation of Labor to promote labor unity. Such 
unity can be attained under only one banner—that of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the past decade, I have made a number of predictions 
about the American trade-union movement. Many of these 
have come true in recent years. So I am encouraged now to 
make a new prediction. In my opinion, the disintegration 
of the CIO will gain momentum during the coming months. 
I predict that some of the more firmly established affiliates 
of the dual movement will break away from it and come 
knocking at our door. Isay to them now, as I have said so 
often in years past, “the door is open.” We will welcome 
our returning brothers, willing to forgive and forget their 
wanderings in order to consolidate the strength and the 
unity of labor. 

For today organized labor needs strength and unity more 
than ever before. The trade-union movement is being 
threatened by powerful enemies, not only from within but 
from without. The forces of fascism in America have de- 
termined to make a last-ditch effort to smash trade unions. 
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ave unleashed a bitter propaganda campaign against 
labor and they are financing an expensive legislative drive to 
deprive workers of their fundamental rights, both in Con- 
vress and in the State Legislatures. 

Here in Oklahoma, you are familiar with the dangers and 
activities of the anti-labor forces because in neighboring 
Arkansas they succeeded in forcing the adoption of a Con- 
stitutional amendment banning the union shop. A similar 
unendment was approved in Florida. Cur enemies are now 
to extend such restrictions in Nebraska. Equally 
menacing anti-labor legislation is being pushed in California, 
Louisiana and in many other States. 

Make no mistake about it, these are not coincidental and 
spontaneous occurrences. They are all part of an organized 
drive against labor, sponsored by some of the most reaction- 
ary individuals and groups in the nation. United States 
Senator Moore, of this State, has been one of the foremost 
the drive. ‘Iwo organizations, known as the 
Christian-American Association and the Committee for 
Constitutional Government have actively publicized and 
sponsored anti-labor legislation. “The Christian-American 
\ssociation is neither Christian nor American. Independent 
newspaper investigations have labeled it a racket. The 
Committee for Constitutional Government has advocated 
measures which are clearly and completely not in harmony 
with the Constitution of the United States. It is part of the 
strategy of our opponents thus to assume the cloak of holiness 
and respectability to cover up their sinister objectives. 

During the last session,.the anti-labor drive for the first 
time was able to gain headway in Congress. A reactionary 
coalition forced the adoption of the Case Bill, which was 
beyond question the worst legislative blow against labor ever 
enacted by Congress. Fortunately, it was vetoed. Never- 
theless, emboldened by their success, the enemies of labor are 
even now fomenting a campaign for the destructive amend- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act, the magna carta 
of American workers. 

let me serve notice here and now that organized labor 
does not propose to sit idly by and accept the demolition of 
all the gains won by labor over the past quarter of a century. 
We are determined to fight back with every ounce of 
strength and to the limit of our resources. Up to now, we 
have succeeded in killing every anti-labor State law that 
came up tor final judgment before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We are going to continue to challenge these 
legislative assaults in the courts, including the amendments 
forbidding union shop contracts. But we are not going to 
stop there. 


trying 


backers of 


The time has come for the American people to clean house 
in Congress and the State Legislatures of lawmakers who 
are the creatures of political bosses and ignore the welfare 
ot the great masses of the people. More than anything else, 
we need law-making bodies which are fully responsive to 
the needs and the will of the American people. 

The last Congress failed utterly in this respect. On 
domestic issues, it hastened to provide business with tax 
relief and price relief, but it refused to lift a finger to protect 
human needs during the trying days of reconversion. 

Our entire nation faces an extreme housing emergency, 
but Congress failed to adopt the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, 
providing for a long-range construction program to supply 
15 million new homes in the next ten years. 

The nation’s consumers have been cheated, robbed and 
plundered by price profiteers and black market operators, but 
Congress refused to enact a new price control law which 
would protect the public until supplies are again plentiful. 

The American people yearn for greater security, for free- 


dom from fear of poverty in old age and for health insurance, 
but Congress turned a deaf ear to their wishes and froze the 
Social Security laws for another year. 

Four million American families are still bound by the 
chains of economic peonage under wage conditions far below 
minimum subsistence standards, yet Congress refused to ap- 
prove legislation to raise the national minimum wage from 
40 to 65 cents an hour. 

These are only a few of the major errors of omission of 
the last Congress but they constitute an unanswerable indict- 
ment. 

The American Federation of Labor has decided to publish 
the full voting record of every member of Congress, so that 
our members and their families and friends can judge for 
themselves whether they deserve re-election. 

In order to elect a better Congress, the citizens of our 
country must be well informed. But they must also make 
certain to register and vote. Therefore, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will intensify its efforts in this campaign 
to see to it that the workers of our nation go to the polls and 
vote in the November elections. 

Today there are more than seven million members en- 
rolled in the 106 national and international unions which 
make up the American Federation of Labor—the greatest 
membership of any labor organization in history. We intend 
to keep on setting new records. At this moment, we are 
conducting an all-out organization drive in the South which 
in its first two months gained more than 100,000 new mem- 
bers. That is only the beginning. We are firmly resolved 
to achieve our goal of enrolling a million new members in 
the South and establishing a decent standard of living for all 
Southern workers. 

But our organizational activities are not confined to the 
South alone. Here in the Southwest, we are also going to 
put on an intensive campaign to organize the unorganized. 
The American Federation of Labor is on the march in every 
section of the nation. We will not relax our efforts until all 
the wage-earners of the nation have joined our family. 

When that day comes, organized labor will not have to 
fight for its existence but will be able to concentrate all its 
efforts on constant improvement of the American way of life. 

At the moment, the industrial and economic picture in 
America is not too bright. On Labor Day a year ago, I ex- 
pressed high hopes for the future. I pointed out the great 
opportunities for industrial development and expansion in 
our country which were opening up on the heels of victory. 
Now, a year later, it is evident that American industry has 
as yet failed to grasp these opportunities. 

But we must not become too quickly discouraged. The 
transition from war to peace is a highly difficult process, 
fraught with many temporary upsets and setbacks. Although 
numerous shortages still persist, it is a fact that production 
and employment have now reached the highest levels in 
American history. We have succeeded in finding jobs for 
millions of returning war veterans and war workers. Our 
fears of immediate and heavy post-war unemployment have 
been dispelled. Today there are more than sixty million 
jobs in America—a goal that seemed fantastic only a short 
time ago. Today the job of industrial reconversion is almost 
completed. 

One major handicap to further development and expansion 
is the growing threat of inflation. Congress has left the key 
problems of prices and wages in a fearful muddle. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that as long as the Federal 
Government continues to exercise controls over prices and 
wages, confusion and lack of confidence in the future will 
grow. It is time that the Federal bureaucracy started re- 
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converting to a peace-time basis. We look forward anxiously 
to the day when emergency Government controls over prices 
and wages can be dropped and conditions can return to a 
normal level. We want to resume doing business with em- 
ployers on a free and open basis of collective bargaining, 
without Government curbs and intervention. 

To hasten this desired end, I have appealed repeatedly to 
the members of the American Federation of Labor to exer- 
cise self-restraint and to speed production of much-needed 
peace-time goods in every way possible. The wonderful 
response to this appeal is shown by the record. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that less time was lost due to 
strikes in July than in any previous months since the end 
of the war. 

I firmly believe that if industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion is maintained at high levels, most of our troublesome 
shortages will soon disappear and our chief economic troubles 
will be solved. We must have patience and torebearance if 
we want to build a sound and enduring future. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will never relinquish its efforts to 
establish a far richer and more abundant way of life here 
in America. We cannot and must not ignore the economic 
fact that the real remedy for inflation and rising prices is 
full production. Labor’s best interests will be served by the 
realization of this objective. 

We are entering a new age in America—perhaps it will 


become known in history as the atomic age. Man has learned 
to harness new sources of power for destructive purposes. 
That power of the atom must now be applied to lighten the 
labors of mankind. New methods of production were dis- 
covered during the war and are now being perfected. Labor 
insists that these great new discoveries must not be exploited 
for the benefit of a few. The workers of America must share 
in the benefits. The atomic age must make the human race 
the master of the new machines, not their slave. 

The forty-hour week, once organized labor’s proudest 
boast, is doomed to the discard. Within the foreseeable 
future, the thirty-hour week is bound to come, opening up 
new opportunities for employment and for a fuller life for 
the working masses. Millions of American families, now in 
economic bondage, will be freed and given the opportunity 
to share in the advantages which result from greater income. 
Our standard of living will rise to heights still undreamed 
of. Slums will be wiped out and replaced by decent and 
healthful homes. Every American child will be able to get 
good food, and clothing, proper medical care, an adequate 
education and a chance to develop his natural abilities. 

These are the great goals to which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor dedicates itself on this Labor Day. Stronger 
in numbers and in spirit than ever before, we face the future 
determined to do our part as loyal Americans and steadfast 
trade-unionists to make the world of tomorrow a happier and 
more peaceful abode for the human race. 


A Businessman Looks at the 


National 


Economy 


EQUALITY UNDER THE LAW 
By ROBERT R. WASON, President, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 


and President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered before the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York, July 29, 1946 


OU were kind to invite me here today. It is a great 

privilege to meet this world-famous Chautauqua audi- 

ence. Here everyone with an honest message can be 
heard. Here you have protected the democratic rights of 
all Americans. . 

In this auditorium, through the years, you have heard 
men and women of the arts and literature, preachers and 
teachers of science and invention, of economics and govern- 
ment, discuss the achievements of their vocations. 

Here, at Chautauqua, you have kept youth intelligent and 
made the elderly young by keeping them in touch with cur- 
rent events in this changing world. 

Today, as a commonplace businessman, 1 would like to 
look with you at the American economy. 

Fifteen months ago, war ended in Europe. Twelve 
months ago it ended in Asia. It has not yet ended in Wash- 
ington. 

In peacetime, your government refuses to restore your 
economic liberties which were given away in wartime. 

Mussolini, Hitler, and Hirohito convinced the world in 
our time that individual liberty is inseparable from economic 
liberty. 

Today I speak for the return of the liberties we have lost. 

In America, Government makes no jobs. It only levies 
tribute on those who do make jobs. 

The only way by which a job can be made is for some- 


one to invest his savings to provide the tools with which men 
work. The “tools” may be a piece of land or a tractor, an 
education or office facilities, a sewing machine or the obli- 
gation of a lease; a stock of groceries, or the truck that de- 
livers them. 

A boy in your neighborhood goes to college. He gradu- 
ates as a doctor with an education for which he is in debt 
$2,000. He rents and furnishes an office. When he has 
built a practice, he can hire a receptionist to answer his 
telephone. At that point, it has cost him several thousand 
dollars to create jobs for two people. 

The doctor is an enterpriser. His group in the economy 
—the professions and personal services together—supply 
about one-quarter of all the jobs created in America. 

Another neighbor invests his savings in a stock of grocer- 
ies. He hires a clerk who also delivers. ‘The two jobs he 
has created cost the grocer the total investment that he has 
in store equipment, in groceries, in a truck, and in credits 
to his customers. The risks of not making a success of it are 
his to take. If he succeeds, the jobs are secure and the fami- 
lies they support are secure. If he fails, his savings are lost 
and two men look for work. 

He too is an enterpriser. His group in the economy— 
the distributors of goods—supply about one-fourth of all the 
jobs created in America. 

Your friend buys a farm to increase his security. With 
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the years, he increases his investment, and with it, the wel- 
fare of his family. 

The farmer also is an enterpriser. His group in the econ- 
omy—that of agriculture—supplies about one-fourth of all 
the jobs created in America. 

A tool-maker, wishing to sell his services at higher prices, 
quits his job. He invests his savings in a few tools and starts 
a little machine shop in his neighborhood. When he gets 
more work than he can handle, he asks other skilled men to 
join him. 

If he has orders that can be fabricated at profit, and if he 
has a record for character in his community, he can borrow 
money from the bank on his shop or his note. By hard work 
at all hours, and by husbanding his growing resources, he 
hecomes a manufacturer. 

With time, he pays off the loans, expands his business, 
widens his market, increases the number of his employees and 
also his responsibilities. 

This process of investing and venturing is the history of 
practically every corporation in America. When he analyzes 
his success, the manufacturer has invested about $6,000 for 
each man and women he employs. 

‘The manufacturer is an enterpriser. His group in the 
economy—manufacturing—supplies about one-fourth of all 
the jobs created in America. And it gets 100 per cent of 
the blame for unemployment. 

In recent years, you have seen the freedom to build 
through such enterprise reduced by laws. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is committed 
to an historic policy of high wages for workers, low prices 
to consumers, and a fair return to investors, out of produc- 
tion of goods. The NAM is opposed to monopolies—be 
they business, labor or government. The National Associa- 
tion of. Manufacturers stands for equal pay for equal work 
—regardless of color, sex or religion. By this process, Amer- 
ica has grown great. 

In America, labor unions have become-a super-govern- 
ment. “The Administration in Washington is their stooge. 
For eleven years, the Administration has run labor unions’ 
errands, apologized for messes they made, forgiven their as- 
saults on the welfare of the public, condoned their violence, 
and in payment has received power from labor union votes. 

Labor anions have functioned as legalized monopolies. 
‘They have coerced the people, with Government support. 
They have prevented full production of goods. 

Government concessions granted to labor unions in ex- 
change tor votes are written into the laws of the land and 
continue to be expressed in the administration of the laws. 

None of us regret labor’s gains, but all of us are paying 
for concessions sold to labor by a subservient Government, 
in exchange for votes. The costs are yet to be paid for by 
all Americans, including labor. 

The British labor government has not given labor the 
power that labor enjoys in America. Great Britain has no 
statute compelling an employer to bargain collectively, or 
providing tor a closed shop, or a check-off. It has no law re- 
quiring a workman to join a union, or lose his job. 

In Britain, labor takes responsibility. The labor govern- 
ment represents the people equally. In America, the Gov- 
ernment denies equality with labor unions to all other 
Americans. 

Labor unions, free of legal restraint by Government, have 
developed economic dictators that control the lives and re- 
strict the welfare of the people. Lewis, Whitney, Johnston, 
Petrillo, Reuther, Murray—all claim they are within the 
law. If that be so, Congress needs to change the law. 


All wage increases granted labor unions without equiva- 
lent production of goods is inflation. The Government’s 
decision to take the OPA ceilings off of wages and leave 
them on the goods into which wages enter is an obvious sell- 
out to labor unions for votes—at the expense of all the 
people. 

The manufacturer is at the mercy of wages in determin- 
ing prices, because wages make up from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the ultimate price paid by the consumer, depending 
on the product. 

Little by little, the earnings of the nation are passed on 
to labor unions in exchange for votes. 

If there is a renewed wave of wage demands, as already 
indicated, with strikes to enforce them, there must be an 
upward spiral of prices, whether or not there is an OPA. 

Time after time, the Senate rejects efforts to equalize 
labor union laws. When the Case Bill was amended on the 
floor of the Senate, it was vetoed by the President. After 
eleven years of agitation at public expense, he recommended 
six more months of study. Six months will detour the No- 
vember election and permit two more years of sellout to 
labor at your expense. 

The people are not against labor; they are not against 
unions. They are overwhelmingly against the unrestrained 
violation of the people’s right by bad union leadership, as- 
sisted by present laws. 

As a result of inequalities granted labor unions, prices of 
goods to consumers are higher, rates to investors are lower, 
and a basis for a runaway inflation has been provided by the 
Government. 

Concessions to labor leaders have created economic an- 
archy in America unequalled since the months between Lin- 
coln’s election and his inauguration. 

Taking ceilings off of wages and leaving them on goods and 
services in OPA was one of the concesssions. 

Until equality between ownership and management on 
one side and labor unions on the other is restored by Con- 
gress, economic anarchy will increase in America. 

The OPA was devised to prevent production of civilian 
goods in war time. That is exactly what it does in peace 
time. 

It should have been liquidated with the war. 

The War Production Board was liquidated, with benefit 
to the economy and without crticism from any newspaper or 
radio station in America. 

Inflation in America results from increases of money in 
the absence of equivalent goods and services. When OPA 
asked for subsidies instead of for restrictions on the expan- 
sion of debt, while it prevented the production of goods, it 
proclaimed its ignorance of economic law and its disinterest 
in the welfare of the American people. 

The OPA is, in and of itself, a principal cause of infla- 
tion. It was a failure the day the war ended. It was a 
failure the day ceilings were taken off of wages and left 
on the goods into which wages enter, because it stopped 
the production of goods when they could be made only at 
losses. 

The OPA made us a nation of law violators. It is the 
father of all black markets. The black markets created by 
OPA detract from the victories of war. They undermine 
the moral standards of your children. They postpone arrival 
of peace and prosperity. 

Your Government resisits your struggle to be free. Its 
propaganda machine pour endless fears into your ears and 
onto printed pages for your eyes to read. 
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In death the OPA fed fantastic scares to the President 
which he sponsored as truths. 

These facts were thoroughly explored by the Congress. 
Zenos Potter of OPA told the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee that the OPA spent no money whatever for 
propaganda. 

The new OPA law takes notice of this untruth and pro- 
vides that no part of the millions of dollars provided for 
OPA can be spent to propagandize you the people or your 
Congress. 

In the judgment of NAM, with OPA renewed, prices 
will be higher at the end of another year than if OPA had 
been kept dead on its record. The upward march of prices 
will never stop under OPA and cannot be stopped by OPA. 
Under OPA, the market never can be full of goods. The 
OPA attack on profits was and will be impractical and 
irresponsible. 

The right to sell at a fair profit is as fundamental to our 
economic freedom as the right to a job at fair pay. Goods 
that can’t be made at a fair profit just won’t ge* made. 

The inflationary pressure of unsatisfied purchasing power 
will increase in the absence of goods. The price line will 
be driven progressively upward. 

What the producers in the country want is a chance to 
turn out the everyday supplies of goods with which to 
smother inflation and save America. The legitimate pro- 
ducers want a chance to price the black marketeers out of 
business—to put an end to the consumer gouging that was 
and will be practiced by chiselers all over the nation under 
the auspices of a renewed OPA. 

On June fourth, Chester Bowles, in a talk over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System (reprinted in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 10th) said: 


“. .. if the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
proposals become the law on July 1 . . . milk will immedi- 
ately go up from two to four cents a quart . . . butter will 
go up 20 cents more a pound . . . cheese will go up eight 
to nine cents at retail a pound, and eggs and poultry will 
quickly jump to higher levels . . . as a result of the with- 
drawal of subsidy payments.”’ 


These increases are the prices that he hid but which you 
were paying all the time. 

Always in America, until OPA, the regulator of prices 
has been the American housewife. Always she has spent 
the funds of the family. Always in buying she sought the 
bargains and advantages that would help her husband, her 
home, and her children. 

American housewives have regulated manufacturers and 
merchants by refusing to buy goods when they were too high 
in price, or lacking in quality or service. Always they have 
bought the goods that gave them greatest use and style and 
value. By their decisions, manufacturers and merchants 
flourished or failed. On their collective judgments, before 
OPA, hung the fate and failure of every investment by 
every manufacturer and merchant of consumer’s goods. 

In total, eighty-five per cent of all the consumers’ goods 
bought in America are bought by women. Instead of 
OPA, let us again have 40 million housewives to control 
prices in America. Price control by the American house- 
wife is the only sort of price control that has ever really 
served the American public. 

These women who run our homes gave a 25-day demon- 
stration of their own abilities to control prices during the 
free interval between OPA.’s. 

The housewife knew the capacity to produce goods ex- 
isted in industry, and she waited for the prices to be right. 


The chaos of runaway prices threatened by the outgoing 
OPA did not appear. 

In a few weeks more, with goods flowing into the market 
freely, the demonstration would have been complete that the 
nation did not need a new OPA. 

When one man and his advisers in Washington assume 
that their knowledge of your needs is better than the know!- 
ege of 40 million housewives, he insults the intelligence and 
denies the genius of every woman in America. 

When one man and his advisers in Washington tell the 
House Banking and Currency Committee that their task 
is to set 8 million prices for goods bought to serve 140 mil- 
lion people, they assume a knowledge never attributed to 
Solomon or Solon and never possessed by any man on earth. 

When one man in Washington assumes that his depart- 
ment can make decisions on prices and profits or losses based 
on the historical background of 3,000,000 business ventures, 
he speaks for the authoritarian state that the war was fought 
to destroy in Europe and Asia. Let me quote the authori- 
tarian state in peacetime as it speaks for itself. It is Chester 
Bowles testifying before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on February 20th, 1946, as Stabilization 
Director : 


“So what we are planning to do now is to establish 
priorities to the garment manufacturer which he must 
manufacture, based on a certain percentage of his base- 
period volume. The result will be that he will take them 
to the mill anu the mill must produce certain types of that 
cloth. It is not just a request or a priority, or an oppor- 
tunity, but it will be directed to produce it.” 


In opposing price controls on manufactured goods, 
NAM asked for the restoration of free markets for a free 
people, not just an improvement or reduction in bureau- 
cratic regulations of OPA. 

The new price control law is an attempt by Congress to 
force an improvement in OPA in order that production will 
be less hampered than it has been in 15 months since war 
ended in Europe and 11 and one-half months since war 
ended in Asia. 

The NAM policy is that we can never get all-out pro- 
duction under any form of OPA. Just how good a job we 
can do under this renewed OPA depends on whether the 
act as passed can succeed in forcing an improvement in the 
administration of price controls. 

If the OPA administration accepts the efforts of Congress 
as sincere attempts to lessen the restrictions on production— 
if the OPA from top to bottom uses its powers to encourage 
production instead of to curtail it—then American business 
will be able to step up its output of goods to the American 
public. 

If the OPA officers continue to try to get around the clear 
principle of “adequate prices,” written by Congress into 
the new OPA—if they deal with prices as they did under 
the old OPA, then production will continue to be curtailed, 
black markets again will arise from one end of the country 
to the other, and the economy will not be able to turn out 
the goods which the American public has the right to expect. 

The Government constantly borrows money to pay its 
bills for you to pay later. 

This abundance of money in combination with shortages 
of goods caused by OPA created the inflation we now have. 
Thereby your Government raises prices by constant increase 
in the supply of money. 

Even President Truman admitted in his message on sign- 
ing the new price control bill “Price control is but one of 
the means of combating inflation. In order to bring 
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spendable income more closely in balance with the supply 
ot yvoods attention must be given to strong anti-inflationary 
policies, such as further reduction of Federal expenditures.” 

It is encouraging to have such an anti-inflation state- 
ment from the President. 

Last January when the President submitted his budget he 
estimated that in the current fiscal year, ending next June 
30th, the Government would spend 35 billion dollars. 

This estimate has now been raised officially to more than 
4) billion dollars. 

‘That stepped-up spending is the real threat of inflation 
facing this country. 

Ceilings should be put on the expenses of government, not 
on the production of goods. 

Financing by deficits creates money, credit and purchas- 
ing power without producing the goods which alone can 
validate the money. 

This inflation is not something to talk about only in terms 
of the billions of dollars that the nation owes in debt. It 
must be talked about in terms of what is owed by the people 
who pay for this government. 

. The people can’t pass the debt along. 
ot the line. 

Many are deluded by the abundance of money caused by 
the war. But the Government debt overhangs your job, 
your chattels and whatever savings that you have. 

The policy of deficit financing levies its costs against your 
living and your future. 

Deficit financing reduces the value of every insurance 
policy you hold by reducing the purchasing power of the 
money. 

Deficit financing goes through your safe-deposit box and 
reduces the values in it without opening the box. 

Deficit financing reduces the value of every savings bank 
deposit without changing the credits in your bank book. 

Deficit financing reduces the value of the money in your 
pocket while you hold on to it, without changing the 
numerals on the folding money or the figures on your coins. 

Deficit financing in peacetime is a selfish plan to enjoy 
privileges and immunities in the present at the expense of 
our children and our grandchildren in the future. 

Deficit financing is an invasion of the purchasing power 
of the poor. It reduces the amount of groceries the house- 
wife can purchase by increasing their prices. 

Deficit financing menaces the security of all Civil Service 
employees, of all white-collar workers who function as 
wervants in all parts of the economy but not as pressure 
yvroups. 

Deficit financing invalidates even the wage increases of 
labor by reducing the purchasing power of the money with 
which the increases are paid. 

We must stop adding to the debt now; not five years 
hence. Nations, like individuals, pay their debts only when 
they plan to do so. 

The Congress has written into the new price control act 
a direction to the President to recommend “further legisla- 
tion to establish monetary, fiscal and other policies which 
are adequate to supplement control of prices and wages, so 
that controls may be terminated June 30, 1947 without dan- 
ger of inflation thereafter.” 

If the President does not see to it that OPA is properly 
administered, and if the President does not start cutting 
needless government spending now, we do not have even an 
outside chance of stopping inflation—OPA or no OPA. 

The National Association of Manufacturers will cooper- 
ate in every way possible, but try as we will, the fact re- 


They are the end 


mains that whether or not we have inflation depends at this 
stage upon the President. 

At this stage the new OPA is a political step-child, dis- 
owned by both political parties and left on the doorstep of 
the American housewife. 

The only reason for its existence is the lies with which 
the old OPA misled the American people. 

Our people know that the American enterprise system 
produced the goods to equip the American, and other armies, 
in all parts of the world. The instinct of productiveness 
is so great in America that our people will not tolerate the 
present low-gear operation of our economy by any govern- 
ment temporarily in power. 

The American people are smarter than any collectivistic 
group or individual or family within our nation. ‘They no 
longer believe Keyne’s gospel taught us in the late ’30s that 
savings are bad; that debt is good; and that paper money 
is a benefit to the nation. 

It is true that we fought a war and have to pay its costs. 
But that is no reason why the controls we fought to destroy 
in Europe should be forced upon us by a labor union gov- 
ernment in America. 

Authoritarian controls of prices, wages, profits—controls 
of interest rates and allocation of capital funds—all prevent 
the most efficient application of human energies to national 
resources. The result has always been poverty. Never 
wealth. 

A few days ago, in a cold rain, in Berlin, I looked on the 
spot where they say Hitler’s body was burned. It was a 
morass of mud made by disrespectful feet. 

I descended the seried steps into the subterranean bunker 
where he killed himself. In room after room I saw the 
protections planned to save his worthless life, for eventual 
triumph over free enterprise. 

As you study the ruin of the Third German Reich you 
think of the death and the agony Hitler and his controlled 
economy brought to a peaceful world. You think of the 
folly of ordering other people’s lives. 

You think of OPA, made in Germany, installed in Amer- 
ica by a German who administered German price controls 
in the First World War. 

You think of the German banks which are “busted” be- 
cause 80 per cent of their assets consisted of government 
bonds bought with deposits of the German people. 

You think of the German money which is worthless, and 
the Army of Occupation money which, because it is greater 
in amount than available goods, causes prices to rise in de- 
feated Germany, just as OPA caused prices to rise in 
victorious America, by preventing production of goods and 
permitting continued production of money. 

Above ground you walk amid the stark and silent ruins 
of Hitler’s Chancellery on the Wilhelmstrasse. You think 
of the promises he made to the German people, the “full 
employment” he provided for them in a controlled economy. 
You think of the Americans who applauded his solution of 
the full employment problem. Now you see the poverty 
and hunger, the dejection and despair, that has overtaken 
Hitler’s people. You see the failure of Hitler’s power in 
the pinched faces of underfed German children, of idle men 
and homes broken, never to be repaired. 

You think of the misdirected energies of the German peo- 
ple expressed in valor, and paid off in glory. 

On the Wilhelmstrasse little children offer you gold 
crosses and badges of victory that Germans bought with 
blood and life. The children would take cigarettes, but not 
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marks in exchange. Too precious to smoke, the cigarettes 
would barter for food that inflated money can no longer buy. 

In memory you hear Hitler on the day before Pearl Har- 
bor, proclaiming: “The power of the German people is 
greater than all the gold of the democracies.” It was his 
admission that the muscle and sweat of the German people 
were the only resources he had not spent to validate his 
controls. 

Bismarck, too, in his day strode along the Wilhelmstrasse. 
It was he who invented social security and sold it to the 
German people in exchange for their dependence on the 
German state. Our Social Security, yet to be paid for, was 
also made in Germany. 

In Berlin, finally, you watch the endless funeral of the 
authoritarian State. Here live the confident leaders who 
took over the thinking for a nation of intelligent people; 
who persuaded, then compelled, the German citizens to ac- 
cept authoritarian controls. 

The Germans in two world wars never learned until it 
was too late that the economic liberties they surrendered 
were inseparable from their personal liberties. 

Eleven years of labor union government in America have 
taught the people the necessity of equality under the law. 
They learned to appreciate equality as they lost it. The 
people seek to save their heritage of freedom, while their 
politicians would fasten the controls of authoritarian States 
upon them in peacetime. 

The politicians never reveal the “made in Germany” label 
of OPA; or the “made in Moscow” label of salary controls 
and the National Labor Relations Board with its combined 
powers of prosecutor, judge and jury; or the “made in ig- 
norance” label of their pseudo-economists which prevent free 
exchange of goods and services. 

The authoritarian controls of Bismarck made the First 
World War inevitable. The authoritarian controls of Hit- 
ler organized the Second World War. Authoritarian con- 
trols imported from Europe have brought our economy 
dangerously close to the point of ruin. 


Education Is 


“ONE THING ONLY 


By DR. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, 
Delivered at the One Hundredth 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 


DUCATION is a necessity, any way you look at it. 

It is a necessity if it is understood as the communica- 

tion of knowledge, and this for people of all ages. 
Adult education in this atomic age is indeed a necessity. It is 
the older generation that makes the decisive policies and is 
largely responsible for the public opinion by which policy- 
making is influenced. And the time for policy-making is fast 
running out. We have twenty years, maybe ten or only five 
to ward off catastrophe. Or if education is understood as the 
cultivation of the intellect, its necessity admits of no doubt. 
It is certainly desirable that we should advance to something 
better than the twelve-year-old mentality which, according 
to the motion picture industry, represents the present average 
intelligence of the American people. And, in fact, we do pay 
down good money to see the productions of Hollywood! Or 
if one aim of education, as set forth in a recent report by a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges, is to “prepare 


Never was the prospect for prosperity greater than on 
V-J Day. Reconversion from war was completed many 
months ago.. There are huge savings in the hands of the 
people. There is a twelve years’ backlog of unbought goods. 
But industry has been prevented from manufacturing, agri 
culture has been prevented from marketing, by a Govern- 
ment selling concession to labor unions in exchange for votes. 

Recovery has been prevented by governmental disorganiza 
tion of wages, prices and profits in the name of control. 

More than a hundred million man-days were wasted in 
strikes since V-J Day, as a result of the mistaken policies of 
OPA and Federal officials. 

A survey just completed by NAM shows the nation be- 
gan the second half of 1946 with basic industries from 21 
to 73 per cent behind their 1946 production schedules. 

No group of Americans can be more helpful in restoring 
balance to our economy than yourselves. No group repre- 
sents a better cross section of opinion-makers in America 
than this Chautauqua audience and institution. 

There is imperative need that the people be granted 
equality with labor unions and that their super-goverment 
be dissolved to improve the welfare of all Americans. 

There is imperative need that the OPA be decontrolled 
promptly, so that the economy of the nation may live. 

There is imperative need that inflation be rolled back. 

Because of failure to meet these needs, this nation which 
ought to be creating a better living for all, is shaken by 
economic anarchy. 

Freedom, under equitable law which has been the inspira- 
tion of America in its growth, has never been kept alive by 
any people through compromise. 

Only your alertness to fight for equality can restore it to 
the people in this land. 

The fight to regain our lost liberties is worthy of every- 
thing you have and everything you owe your children and 
your grandchildren. 

In this fight for equality under the law, each of you must 
help. In this fight there can be no bystanders. 


Not Enough 


CAN MAKE US OVER” 
Pastor First Methodist Church, Evanston, IIl. 


Annual Commencement Exercises of 


Delaware, Ohio, July 1, 1946 


people to live with others with imaginative sympathy and un- 
derstanding and to work with others cooperatively and justly,” 
then the necessity for education is or should be entirely ap- 
parent. 

But is education enough? We have long believed that it is, 
and still do, the vast majority of us. Amid widespread dis- 
illusionment and cynicism, popular faith in education remains 
unshaken. The prevailing belief is that all we need do to 
escape disaster is to put over certain ideas, such as the need 
for world government and the need for bringing atomic 
power under effective international control. We must lay 
bare the folly and farce of isolationism. We must bring out 
the necessity for agreed-upon limitations on national sover- 
eignty. We must help people see what living in one world 
means and involves. But only let us do such things as these, 
and the day will be saved. 

But can education alone be depended upon to save us 
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from atomic destruction, or from individual failure and frus- 
tration? This question we have now to face, in what is pos- 
sibly the gravest crisis humanity ever has known. 

lf we begin with science, as we may well do in view of the 
preeminence of science in modern education, we may note at 
the outset that science has nothing to say about the nature of 
man, the functions of the state, the ends of life, or about the 
final reality and power with which we have to do. Yet these 
are the ultimate questions with which we are confronted 
when we undertake to deal with any live issue such as totali- 
tarianism or militarism or communism, or the aims and 
methods of education. As Cardinal Manning once observed, 
“all human perplexities are ultimately theological.” Science 
cannot supply the answers to our most important questions. 
lt cannot beget a faith that will support and give direction 
to effort for world recovery and survival. And we now des- 
perately need such a faith. 

Mr. Kaltenborn in a recent broadcast made out that the 
ideology of Soviet Russia is at variance with the basic af- 
firmations of Christianity, and that the sooner we wake up 
to this fact the better. Well, we have got to get along with 
the Soviet Union in spite of differences in ideology, or else 
prepare for a war that would leave both her cities and ours 
in the condition of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But the fact 
remains that the culture of the West, especially of the West- 
ern democracies, is rooted in the basic affirmations of the 
Christian faith, and we had better wake up to that fact 
immediately. 

‘Take reverence for life, for instance. Some scientists today 
ire refusing to go on with atomic research with a view to 
producing bigger and better bombs. What makes them re- 
fuse? Not science, but a faith about the sacredness of human 
lite and a conscience about destroying life—a faith and con- 
science to which Christianity has given birth. 

Or take human freedom. That, also, is rooted in a re- 
ligious conception of the world and life. If we Americans 
have enjoyed a notable measure of individual liberty, this is 
because the founding fathers of our nation held that “all 
men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rivhts.” Freedom can live in a world where man is regarded 
as a child of God and, therefore, as a creature of dignity and 
worth. It cannot live in a world where God is denied and 
where, in consequence of this denial, human beings come to 
he regarded as mere pawns in the game of power politics. 

Or take respect for the pledged word. In our time the 
notion has prevailed that no nation, certainly no Great Power, 
is responsible to any authority beyond or above itself. This 
belongs to the now familiar claim of absolute national sov- 
ereignty. And it is significant that treaties between nations 
are no longer regarded as binding. Any nation these days 
feels free to violate a treaty. It is significant that ethical 
considerations have no place in power politics except as win- 
down dressing. The fact of course is that the claim of abso- 
lute national sovereignty is a blatant denial of the sovereignty 
of God and the claims of the moral law. And what that 
leads to is international anarchy and world-wide destruction. 

Or take the idea and hope of world government established 
on the foundation of world community. That is now to be 
found among people who believe that there is one God and 
Father of all and one all-inclusive family of mankind. It is 
not to be found among people who regard their own race 
or nation as inherently superior to every other, or who be- 
lieve that there is nothing beyond the nationalist state to 
which loyalty is due. 

The culture of the West, most certainly the best in it, is 
rooted in the basic affirmations of Christianity, and will not 
survive if these affirmations are denied or neglected. True, 
we all know people who, though they make no profession of 


religious faith, yet are tremendously concerned with such 
matters as world government and social justice; and we can- 
not be too thankful for such people. But we must recognize 
them for what they are: the product of a culture influenced 
by Christian beliefs and principles. And we must recognize 
that the human type which these persons represent will pres- 
ently die out, if the culture which produced it is allowed to 
disintegrate through denial or neglect of its underlying af- 
firmations. 

History in our time has conclusively shown that if a 
Christian culture decays what follows is not a noble hu- 
manism seeking social justice and world peace. What follows 
the disintegration of a Christian culture is a resurgent pagan- 
ism. People who no longer worship the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ do, however, go on worshiping. They worship 
Venus or Bacchus or a golden calf. They bring back some 
tribal diety and become fanatical nationalists; and high 
above all gods they enthrone Mars, believing that military 
force is the ultimate thing in life. And there is a notable 
increase in sexual immorality, in drunkenness, in cynicism, in 
racketeering, in tyranny and cruelty and human slavery. 

We need a faith that science cannot give, and we need a 
cure that not even medical science can provide—a cure for 
sin and folly. That this is indeed the case no one now is 
more keenly aware than scientists themselves. They have 
seen scientific techniques for influencing human behavior used 
to mislead, to trick, to debauch and betray the people. They 
have seen the scientific research of centuries culminate in the 
stupendous discovery of the secret of the atom, and have 
stood aghast at the use made of that discovery. They now 
find themselves at the mercy of forces of evil and of unreason 
that threaten to hamstring them as scientists, to interfere 
with their work, to chain them to the chariot of Mars and 
make all their labor a preparation for insane destruction. 
They confess themselves frightened men, and no wonder. 

Well, of course, science has no cure for human sin and 
folly. It cannot even tell us what we ought to do with atothic 
power, much less prevent us from using it to wipe ourselves 
off the earth. And when it comes to sin and folly, how much 
can we hope for from a general education ?—from instruc- 
tion not only in the natural sciences but the social sciences, 
and in business administration, in secretarial training, in 
home economics, in physical education (including tap dancing) 
and in—why yes, of course—the liberal arts, and everything 
else that a general education these days is supposed to in- 
clude, which would seem to be just about everything—except 
religion. Can we depend upon a general education to save 
us from sin and folly? 

One answer is that education has not saved us from lust 
for wealth or lust for power or lust for excitement. It has 
not saved us from alcohoiism or other mental and nervous 
disorders. It has not saved us from family breakdown or from 
intense personal unhappiness and feelings of frustration. It 
has not saved us from international anarchy or from war. And 
it is doubtful, to say the least, whether education alone can 
save us from these evils, or from fear and despair at the last. 
If education were enough, would there be psychiatrists them- 
selves in need of psychiatric treatment ? 

It now looks as if there will be some change in our system 
of education. As already stated, a committee of the American 
Association of Colleges has said that education should, among 
other things, prepare us “to live with others with imaginative 
sympathy and understanding and to work with others co- 
operatively and justly.” And there is also the Harvard report 
on “General Education in a Free Society,” which holds that 
education should “prepare for life in the broad sense of 
completeness as a human being, rather than in the narrower 
sense of competence in a particular field.”” These are nota- 
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ble pronouncements. It has not generally been an aim of 
education to prepare people to live with others on the basis 
of justice, understanding and cooperation for the common 
good. Not even liberal arts schools have undertaken to do 
that, much less professional schools, whose aim avowedly has 
been merely the turning out of competent technicians. As 
Mr. John Foster Dulles said the other day to the graduating 
class of the College of the City of New York, “our system of 
education has largely broken contact with the great faiths of 
the past and with the teachings of the moral law.” 

But rejoicing, as we may well rejoice, in this new under- 
standing of education, we still may wonder whether education 
alone will ever make human beings over. The practice of 
justice and cooperation calls for a radical change of heart 
such that a man who heretofore was self-centered and selfish 
has now a strong and lasting desire to contribute to the good 
and progress of humanity. And it is surely open to doubt 
that education alone can accomplish this result. Are there 
not people who take in everything, all the way from sym- 
phony concerts and exhibitions of modern art to lectures on 
atomic fissure, and still remain egoistic and selfish? A libera! 
education even of the kind envisaged in the Harvard report 
may fail to liberalize. So far from bringing a man to com- 
pleteness as a human being it may leave him unorganized, 
torn between conflicting desires, unable to make up his mind 
or to give himself whole-heartedly to anything. Or it may 
leave a man organized about one single, consuming desire— 
the desire to get ahead in the sense of money, place and power. 
For all his acquaintance with “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” a man may remain selfish, conceited, 
petty and vindictive. 

One thing only can make us over, and that is a profound 
religious faith. Let us come to see that life is something 
more than cakes and kisses and something other than a mean 
and petty scramble for individual gain and advantage. Let 
us believe that there is a divine purpose in history which a 
man is called to serve—a purpose of good for all mankind. 
And let us come to desire above all things else to be the 
servant of that purpose, doing what we can in our years upon 
the earth to help those about us and to promote the ends of 
justice, mercy and truth. Let us cry from the heart: ‘Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 


and add: “Receive me, O Lord, into thy service.” Then will 
be fulfilled the saying: “If any one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation: the old has passed away, behold, the new has come.” 
’ And where but in a profound religious faith will a man 
find deliverance from fear or from despair? We in this 
country, needless to say, do not know the meaning of hunger. 
We cannot imagine what it means to have for one full day 
three potatoes, three slices of bread, one cubic inch of meat, 
a tablespoon of fat, a half-teaspoon of sugar, a quarter-pint 
of skim milk and three-quarters of a cup of ersatz coffee. 
And this day upon day upon day upon day. Still less can we 
imagine what it means to sit own to a meal consisting ot 
rice husks, grass and clay, as some eleven million people in 
Hunan Province, China, are now doing. But there is no 
guarantee that we Americans will always enjoy our present 
standard of living. And even if we do, the years ahead for 
us and for all men are likely to be tense and trying enough. 
The acceptance of the United States plan for the control of 
atomic energy or any similar plan would, of course, bring a 
sense of vast relief. But not even that would inevitably mean 
security. Mars has other weapons in his armory, of which 
some, it is said, are more destructive even than the atomic 
bomb. War between the Soviet Union and the West is not 
inevitable. No historical happening is inevitable in the sense 
that it is bound to come regardless of human purposes and 
policies. It is, however, a fact that the relations now existing 
between Russia and the West are fraught with the gravest 
possibilities, and are not likely to become less perilous if the 
atomic arms race now in progress is not stopped but is con- 
tinued at an ever-accelerated pace. 

Now all this is not to say that we should be frightened. 
Panic would invite disaster. We must keep our heads, no 
matter what happens. But how will a man keep his head 
in a time like this? Indeed how, unless he believes in God 
and believes that the divine purpose being worked out in 
human life is not limited to this passing world but will have 
its consummation in a world that is beyond the reach of the 
atomic bomb and will never pass away. Let us come to pos- 
sess that faith, and we will be no less inclined toward heroic 
effort for world recovery and survival, but we will be far 
less inclined toward fear and despair in view of the stark 
realities of the present world situation. 


Atomic Development Authority 


MISINTERPRETATIONS THAT HAVE ARISEN 
By JOHN HANCOCK, Member of the United States Delegation 


to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 


Delivered before the Institute of the National Committee on Atomic Information, Washington, D. C., July 15, 1946 


N the time allotted to me it seems wise that I do not 
attempt to discuss in detail the United States plan for 
the control of atomic energy put forward on behalf of 

the United States by Mr. Baruch to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. Incidentally, I should be the 
last person in the world to demur to a reference to this plan 
as the Baruch plan, purely for purposes of ident/fcation, but 
I should like to emphasize that it is the United States plan. 


I am sure you are all familiar with that proposal so I should 
like to discuss with you some general views on this whole 
problem and touch upon certain phases of the Plan about 


which there appears to have been some misunderstanding and 
confusion. 


I 

The January 24 Resolution of the General Assembly 
establishing the Atomic Energy Commission specifically 
directed the Commission, among other things, to make speci- 
fic proposals “for control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, and 
for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.” The Resolution did not direct merely the 
drafting of a treaty in which the nations would only ex- 
change promises. 

We have taken these instructions seriously. We know that 
the problem of the control of atomic energy is the most 
crucial problem of our time. It is indeed a matter of making 
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a choice between the quick and the dead, between world 
order and world chaos. The problem cannot be solved by 
relying on pious hopes, sanctimonious declarations, or pro- 
fessions of international amity and good-will. They will not 
he enough. “(his must be a treaty to be kept—a treaty which 
the world will know is being kept or which the world will 
know promptly is not being kept so that the violators can be 
punished immediately. 

The plan put forward by the United States is the pro- 
duct of many minds and of many months of realistic thinking. 
Vir. Baruch and his associates are the grateful heirs of the 
work that many groups and individuals have put into this 
problem—scientists, military men, men of industry, members 
of Congress, the press, the general public, and various or- 
vanized groups such as your own. 

From the rubbing together of ideas and of different points 
of view has come the United States proposal. From a demo- 
ratic process has come a democratic solution. But more 
than that, by this procedure we have a proposed solution 
which has taken into account the many facets of the problem, 
a plan which looks at the problem as a whole, not in the light 
of specialized interests, a plan that will stand examination 
in its whole and in every part. 

I know of .no question before us today which is more 


demanding of the best thought of all of us. We must all | 


think, think again, and rethink about the facts, about the 
implications that flow from the facts, and about the solutions. 
This, if ever, is the time for fully informed, painstaking, 
ound—yet imaginative—thinking. This is no time for 
torch bearers with uncompromising views on one segment of 
the problem. And in all this we will seek to understand, 
to synthesize, to bring together. We all have much to learn 
from each other, whatever our special field of interest. We 
must all strive to make our utterances responsible—rational 
ind not emotional—certainly not such as stem from fears or 
incomplete consideration of the whole problem. 

The United States plan —while it may startle those who 
seek the easy, the conventional solution—is surely a realistic 
approach to the hard facts of the problem. It conforms not 
only to the facts and the needs of the situation but also to 
the mandate of the General Assembly which specifies a solu- 
tion based on proposals for controls and effective safeguards. 

In brief, the United States has proposed an international 
authority with unequivocal power to exercise full and effec- 
tive control over atomic energy from birth to death and a 
system of swift and certain punishment for violations which 
shall be stigmatized as international crimes. 


II 


and we do not want—other nations to 
accept this plan merely because we are convinced it is a sound 
one. If any plan of control is to meet the needs of the world, 
the nations will accept it only if it serves their needs. We do 
teel, however, that once the implications of the problem are 
fully appreciated by all nations which are earnestly and 
honestly seeking a sound solution, the means of handling this 
problem, finally arrived at, will necessarily follow the broad 
lines of the United States plan. So far as I know, every 
thorough student of the problem finally comes to the same 
basic conclusion. 

We do not expect a quick solution. Even the most diligent 
and serious concentration on this matter—as has been fully 
in evidence in the deliberations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—cannot evolve a ready answer. 


We do not expect 


All nations must 
think this thing through—really come to grips with the facts 
—before they can arrive at a workable solution to which 
each nation will pledge its best endeavors. No matter how 
essential speed may be regarded, a sound plan, an effective 
control with adequate authority is more essential. Nor is 


it enough simply to sign a treaty outlawing the bomb. We 
do not want a treaty covering Atomic Energy that will have 
the fate of the Kellogg-Briand Pact—to mention only one. 
Further, it is not enough to set up a system of control] such 
as is envisaged in the American proposal unless the nations 
will give it full support and subject themselves to an inter- 
national inspection to prove they are doing so. In recom- 
mending an adequate system of control, including unhindered 
inspection which may be irritating and onerous, we fully 
recognize that the United States will,-over a period of some 
years, be the primary country subjected to such inspection. 

We must have patience and understanding. We must both 
teach and learn. 

Some may say that our plan is too stiff, to novel—so 
demanding that it is doomed to rejection. Some go even so' 
far as to say it was put forward in such form as to insure 
its rejection. To this I say it is no stiffer, no more novel, no 
more demanding than the facts of the problem itself. The 
United States wants an effective treaty that will command 
the support and respect of the world. That is our only ob- 
jective. Anything less, in our judgment would be a delusion 
of tragic proportions. Any less-than-effective plan for inter- 
national control of this dread force would be worse than a 
simple declaration to outlaw the bomb, for it would arouse 
false hopes of security where no security exists. 


III 

The fundamental instinct of man is self-preservation. ‘The 
fundamental concern of nations—their primary responsibility 
—is also self-preservation, and nations have sought it in the 
concept of absolute national sovereignty and national power. 
National power has given a measure of security but only 
up to the point of clash between what nations unilaterally 
consider to be their vital interests and aspirations. These 
clashes have come with increasing frequency, and when they 
occur they end only in war. 

While in no sense a complete guarantee of self-preserva- 
tion, reliance on national power is, at present, a nation’s 
only final choice. It will not and can not be relinquished 
until a more effective means of assuring self-preservation is 
found. 

The advent of atomic energy has thrust upon the world the 
imperative necessity of finding a new means of assuring self- 
preservation. It also points a way that this may be done. 
It may be the catalyst that might hopefully bring about a 
new and fruitful relationship of nations and peoples. We 
think that the Plan put forward by the United States meets 
the challenge by making full use of the positive, develop- 
mental aspects of atomic energy on an international basis. 
Atomic energy furnishes not only the challenge but also some 
of the means with which the challenge can be met. 

The attitude adopted in developing the United States pro- 
posal was that it must be a fair-minded plan—fair to us and 
fair to all other nations. We would not propose it—and | 
am sure that the American people would not support it—if 
it were not. It is a plan of self-preservation, not for our- 
selves alone but for the entire world. 


IV 

But a plan, a treaty, indeed a system of control is not 
enough. The Atomic Development Authority—however 
skillfully contrived—cannot work unless it is staffed with 
personnel of unquestioned integrity and competence. It can- 
not work unless it commands respect and confidence through- 
out the world. It must become an entity firmly implanted in 
the minds of men, an institution firmly accepted as an integral 
part of our world. This will take time. Its stature will 
grow only as it reveals by its actual performance integrity, 
impartiality, and competence. It must develop, if you will, 
an effective system of international administrative law built 
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around positive executive functions. It must be something 
really new—a world agency with executive powers stemming 
from a treaty to which all nations have subscribed—some- 
thing never before established. 

By its positive, constructive operations it should attract 
men of professional competence, integrity and goodwill. By 
its example, the way may be open to a real community of 
nations founded on mutual confidence, and patterns of 
thought and action may be formed which might show the 
way to a successful tackling of the problem of war itself. 

This is the vision that may one day come into reality. Is 
there anyone, anywhere in the world, who does not want this 
vision to come to pass? 

But to come back to the present. We must not outpace 
ourselves. We must move step by step. We must proceed in 
the full knowledge that the vision might fade, that nations 
might prove unwilling to move toward world security at 
the price of a modicum of pride and position. We propose 
to conduct negotiations with this possibility in mind. The 
United States plan fully recognizes this possibility by pro- 
viding for a step by step establishment of the Atomic De- 
velopment Authority with requisite safeguards at every stage. 
These steps and these safeguards must be specifically defined 
in the treaty itself. 

V 

I should like now to comment briefly on certain misinter- 
pretations that have arisen concerning the plan. 

First—the question of the veto. Our proposal is this: 
once nations, by their own voluntary sovereign act, have be- 
come parties to a treaty establishing an Atomic Development 
Authority and spelling out its functions and setting up cer- 
tain acts as international crimes, they must be unequivocally 
bound to abide by their undertakings. By this we mean 
bound on pain of severe, swift, and certain punishment for 
violations. No nation, having once signed the treaty, can 
suddenly repudiate it and expect to escape punishment for its 
acts of violation. It necessarily follows, therefore, that in 
this field—and we are concerned with this field alone—action 
cannot await a second act of unanimity, the first one having 
occurred when the treaty was signed. On the other hand, 
up to the point of accepting a treaty, every nation, including 
the United States, surrenders nothing, but if it violates its 
promise once freely given it must not be a judge of its own 
guilt and no other nation may be allowed to prevent its 
punishment. 

Within the general framework of the treaty, the ADA 
must have broad administrative powers. It will carry out 
policy. It will have to make important decisions, and ac- 
tively operate a large scale program. It must act. It could 
not operate if it had to secure unanimous approval of its 
action from any other organization. The Authority must 
have power—unequivocal, effective power—commensurate 
with its responsibilities. What a futile thing it would be to 
assign such heavy responsibilities to such a body and provide 
it with less than enough authority to insure the carrying out 
of its orders. 

Exactly how the problem of the unanimity rule of the 
Security Council can be met in this field, what the precise 
relationship of the ADA should be to the other organs of 
the United Nations, particularly to the Security Council, 
remains to be established. This problem is being given first 
consideration and an acceptable solution must be found. The 
least that must be insisted upon is that (1) once violations 
of the treaty have occurred, punishment must be swift and 
certain, and (2) the operations of the ADA cannot be in- 
terfered with by the device of the unanimity rule. It would 
seem desirable, if possible, to accomplish effective control of 
atomic energy within the framework of the United Nations 
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Charter; but no nation, and none of its nationals, can be 
permitted, by hiding behind the shield of any provision in 
the Charter, to claim immunity for willful violations of a 
solemn agreement voluntarily entered into, or to prevent the 
effective operation of the Atomic Development Authority. 

Second—the status of the United States plan. The plan 
put before the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
on June 14 by Mr. Baruch is the proposal of the United 
States. That is the only official plan. It has the approval of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Baruch is our government’s representative in 
conducting negotiations based on this plan. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that any treaty that results from these nego- 
tiations must and will be subject to the approval of our Con- 
gress. And it must be a treaty, for neither the General As- 
sembly nor the Security Council is so constituted as to bring 
into being such a plan. The United States cannot be bound 
by any treaty unless and until it is approved in accordance 
with our established constitutional processes. This is so ob- 
vious that I hesitate to mention it. I do so only because it 
has been implied by some people that we do not seem to 
recognize this fact. Such people either have not read the 
United States proposal or are deliberately attempting to 
mislead, for Mr. Baruch gave his personal word to a Senate 
Committee on this specific point. Also, in presenting the 
United States plan on June 14th he explicitly stated: “Let 
me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding: my country is 
ready to make its full contribution toward the end we seek, 
subject of course, to our constitutional processes, and to an 
adequate system of control becoming fully effective, as we 
finally work it out.” 

Third—exchange of information. The situation on this 
point is clear. At the opening session of the Atomic Energy 
Commission Mr. Baruch said: “the United States is pre- 
pared to make available the information essential to a rea- 
sonable understanding of the proposals which it advocates.” 
Only this and nothing more. The period of negotiation of 
the treaty is to be sharply distinguished from the series of 
stages in which the ADA will come into full possession of all 
information in this field once the treaty is in full force and 
effect. It is in this latter series of stages that we propose 
making more and more information available to the Author- 
ity in step with the progressive establishment of workable 
safeguards, proven in operation, to protect ourselves and the 
world from the misuse of such information by any nation. 
No nation can expect us not to be firm on this point. Na- 
tional security is not going to be impaired while we seek— 
but have no firm assurance of securing—an effective treaty. 

An essential step in the series of stages, yet to be specified 
in detail in the treaty, would be the undertaking by the 
United States to dispose of its stock of bombs. This can 
come only when we and all other nations can be fully as- 
sured that no one can turn atomic energy to warlike uses. 


VI 


We seek security and peace, not for ourselves alone but 
for all men. We believe there is a way to get this and that 
that way is delineated in the U. S. proposal. We pledge our 
best efforts to attempt to secure its acceptance by other 
nations. With patience, understanding, and knowledge of the 
facts, we must hope that all nations will come to be con- 
vinced as we are convinced that this proposal in its general 
objectives offers “the last, best hope of earth.” We refuse to 
consider now what we shall do if we fail. 

A sound solution to this problem does not insure solutions 
to the many other problems that beset nations. Their solu- 
tions, too, require patience and understanding. But if we 
fail in this one more critical problem of our time, other 
problems become mere details in a doomed world. 
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